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Women Workers impelled by 
Need, Survey Shows 


WHY DOES the average woman work? Is 
it merely for the satisfaction of having 
a job, or because she actually must earn 
a living? Are her job motivations strong 
enough to make her an efficient and re- 
sourceful career-minded person, or are 
they such that her attitudes toward work 
may become desultory and superficial? 

These were some of the questions for 
which a reliable answer was sought in a 
recent study made by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
with the cooperation of 100 local trade 
union groups. In all, 8,300 working women 
contributed to the study by answering a 
questionnaire designed to cover these 
points. 

In more than eight out of ten cases it 
was found that women work to help 
provide the things that are needed for 
daily living. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
single women work to support themselves, 
or themselves and others. Sixty to 80 per 


~ cent of the married women work to con- 


tribute to living expenses, and some have 
the added purpose of helping to buy a 
home or contributing to the education of 
their children. Thus only a few work 
“to keep in practice” or solely because 
they find satisfaction in their occupations. 

Most of these working women have 
little choice as to where their money goes. 
Over half of them use every dollar of 
their wages for daily living expenses, and 
about 75 per cent use 75 cents or more out 
of every dollar earned for the necessities 
of food, clothing, and shelter for them- 
selves, and often for others, too. 

For six out of ten of these women, 
their wages must cover not only their 
own expenses but the whole or partial 
support of at least one other person. One 
out of every seven is the sole support of 
her family. Ninety-eight out of every 
100 who live in family households con- 


tribute regularly to household expenses, 
and about one out of every four who lives 
apart from her family supports or helps 
to support at least one relative. 


Social Drinking and 
Executive Efficiency 


OF ALL AMERICAN WORKERS, an estimated 
3 per cent are inebriates, and their chronic 
alcoholism results in a loss to industry 
of more than 32,000,000 working days 
yearly. While management has indicated 
relatively little real awareness of this 
problem, a few progressive companies 
are making organized attempts to re- 
habilitate the alcoholic employee. Notable 
among these are Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company,* E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, and the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. 

Over and above the staggering toll 
taken by out-and-out chronic alcoholism, 
alcohol—in the guise of social drinking— 
also exacts a hidden penalty from in- 
dustry, recent studies disclose. According 
to controlled experiments, the executive 
or factory worker who will never become 
a chronic alcoholic, and who doesn’t think 
twice when taking a cocktail or a couple 
of beers while fraternizing at lunch, suf- 
fers a distinct drop in efficiency when 
he returns to work. After one highball 
(or two glasses of 4 per cent beer), the 
number of errors he makes is likely to 
increase about 30 per cent. When double 
this amount is consumed, the researchers 
have found, it requires 10 per cent more 
time than normal for him to make a de- 
cision—and double the number of errors 
result from lack of coordination. The 
moral, say the investigators, is obvious: 
On days when an executive must keep 
all his wits about him, social drinking is 
best confined to the conventional cock- 
tail hours. 


* See Personne, March, 1950, pages 314-315. 





Management's Hidden Payroll 
Still Mounting 


INDUSTRY’S “HIDDEN PAYROLL” is. still 
edging upward, according to a study by 
the Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
In its annual survey of fringe benefits a 
year ago, the AIC found that the average 
hourly cost of these in the Cleveland 
area (which is said to mirror in miniature 
the industrial trends of the nation) was 
22.51 cents per employee. By the end of 
1951, the price tag on fringes had edged 
up to 24.77 cents per hour per employee. 
And in firms giving work to 1,000 or 
more employees, the AIC reports, the toll 
adds up to 29.36 cents hourly over and 
above basic pay. These averages are based 
on figures from more than 100 plants. 

Chief items in the over-all cost were 
insurance (all types), pensions, vacations, 
bonuses, paid rest periods, holidays, wash- 
up time, and profit sharing. Other cost 
elements included to secure comprehensive 
coverage were: bargaining and grievance 
time, cafeterias, credit unions, gifts and 
rewards, lunch periods, payments to jurors 
and National Guardsmen, recreation, 
severance pay, welfare funds, and mis- 
cellaneous benefits. 


Union Shops Gain Ground, 
B.L.S. Reports 


UNION SHOPS are growing in importance 
in the nation’s labor relations picture 
despite the fact that 17 states now have 
laws regulating or prohibiting union- 
security agreements. In _ consequence, 
labor-management contracts providing 
other types of security, such as “mainte- 
nance of membership” or those in which 
a union is only guaranteed sole bargain- 
ing rights, are on the decline, it was 
revealed recently by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics when 
it made public the results of a survey of 
2,600 recent contracts covering over five 
and one-half million workers. 

The degree of security which unions 
have been able to achieve varies widely 
according to the industry or section of 
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the country under consideration. While 
about 70 per cent of agreements in the 
Middle Atlantic states provide for a union 
shop, only 18 per cent of the labor con- 
tracts entered into by employers in some 
sections of the South carry such pro- 
visions. Over 90 per cent of the unionized 
employees in apparel, paper, rubber, ho- 
tels, restaurants, construction, and trade 
work in union shops, while the com- 
munications, tobacco, chemicals, petroleum, 
and mining industries lack agreements of 
this type for the most part. 

Throughout the country, labor-manage- 
ment contracts covering over three- 
fourths of unionized workers in the survey 
were found to carry “check-off” provisions, 
with union dues and, in some instances, 
such items as initiation fees and assess- 
ments being deducted from workers’ pay 
envelopes. 

Copies of the report, Union Status 
under Collective Bargaining: 1950-51, may 
be obtained without charge from the New 
York Regional Office of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Announce Award for Outstanding 
Labor-Management Research 


TO STIMULATE RESEARCH in labor-manage- 
ment relations, the Industrial Relations 
Research Award, a $500 United States 
Government bond, has been established 
by the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues. The award will be pre- 
sented to the individual whose work is 
judged most meritorious as a scientific 
contribution to the understanding of in- 
dustrial relations. It has been made pos- 
sible by a gift to the SPSSI by the Har- 
wood Manufacturing Corporation, through 
the offices of Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, presi- 
dent of Harwood. 

Presentation of this award will be made 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association (of which the 
SPSSI is a division) in September, 1952. 
A committee of judges is being appointed 
by the executive council of SPSSI. 

Any research study completed during 
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1950, 1951, and 1952 will be eligible for 
consideration. Manuscripts reporting com- 
pleted research, whether or not published, 
should be submitted as far in advance of 
the closing date, July 1, 1952, as is 
feasible. 

It is intended that the award should 
stimulate the development of new research 
approaches to the understanding of the 
social psychology of industrial relations 
and to the improvement of the relation- 
ships between labor and management. 

Inquiries concerning the award should 
be addressed to Mrs. Helen S. Service, 
Assistant Secretary, SPSSI, Department 
of Psychology, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


A Practical Approach to the 
Engineers’ Shortage 


FACED like so many other organizations 
with a shortage of engineers, the General 
Electric Company’s Apparatus Sales Di- 
vision is not content merely to bemoan 
the problem. It has established a train- 
ing program for non-engineering college 
graduates, designed to qualify them for 
sales assignments not requiring intensive 
engineering background. 

As announced by the division’s com- 
mercial vice president and general man- 
ager, the program will prepare liberal 
arts or business administration college 
graduates for a career in sales of elec- 
trical apparatus products. Graduates will 
complement the apparatus sales force 
presently staffed with engineers. 

Called “Industrial Sales Training,” the 
new program consists of a nine-week in- 
tensified course in basic electricity, a 12- 
month assignment on the company’s Test 
Course, and two years of specialized sales 
training. It closely follows the training 
given to engineers in the sales field. 

Trainees under the program attend 
classes eight hours a day for nine weeks, 
during which they study magnetism, in- 
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struments, D.C. motors and _ genera- 
tors, transformers, alternators, induction 
motors, and A.C. controls. Laboratory 
work complements the classroom study. 

Upon completion of this schooling, the 
trainees enter the company’s Test Course 
for several three-month assignments, dur- 
ing which they run tests on various 
apparatus products of the company. Fol- 
lowing this, they receive specialized sales 
training in one of the company’s product 
or industrial sales organizations, and then 
go to General Electric apparatus sales 
offices throughout the country. 


Personnel Women Form 
International Organization 


AN INCREASE in the number of local asso- 
ciations of personnel women, and inten- 
sified activity on the part of such groups 
already in existence, may be expected as 
a result of the recent formation of an 
International Association of Personnel 
Women. Headquarters of the new or- 
ganization are at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Purpose of the organization, as out- 
lined in its interim by-laws, is to “en- 
courage, promote, and extend women’s 
personnel associations throughout the 
United States of America, and other 
countries approved by the International 
Executive Committee; to promote the 
recognition of woman’s place in the field 
of personnel; and to encourage training 
and to improve personnel practices through 
the efforts of qualified women.” The as- 
sociation provides for membership of in- 
dividual members at large, as well as 
for women’s personnel organizations. 
President of the new organization is 
Mrs. Phyllis R. Stiles, of Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati. Further information 
about the group may be obtained from 
its Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mildred 
McGrath, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Management Development: 
A Practical Application 


WILLIAM F. WRIGHTNOUR 


Director of Training 
Tire Division 
United States Rubber Company 


Here is a step-by-step prescription for a complete Management Development Program 
—its basic philosophy, its objectives, and its detailed methods of operation. This 
article merits careful study, since it presents many concrete ideas for improving the 
calibre of men in management positions and for training and developing potential 
executives. The method of appraising individuals to determine their capacity for 
advancement, the use of replacement charts to indicate persons to be considered for 
specific promotional positions, and the preparation of replacement training tables 


for the development of individual training plans are among the phases of the program 
which are covered. 


BEFORE OUTLINING the principal elements Every manager is responsible for: 
that comprise the management develop- a. The organizing, planning, direc- 
ment program of our Tire Division, we tion, coordination and control 
should like to set forth the basic phi- of the personnel under his juris- 
losophy which has prevailed in the Di- diction. 
vision with respect to this area of man- . The selection, training, and de- 
agement responsibility and its condition- velopment of an effective team 
ing effect on what is now our fosmal of competent people who thor- 
management development plan. oughly understand, and are able 
S eae ae to accept and discharge, the ob- 
ome years ago we estabusned the ce ligations of their positions. 
— of responsibility of the Tire Di- c. Guiding and coordinating per- 
vision executive personnel in the area of formance, enlisting the willing 
manpower development in accordance response and full cooperation of 
with the tenets expressed by Lounsbury 


all members of the team. 
; 1 . . e 
Fish.1 In our terms they stated that: Applying appropriate measures 
mem of accountability, appraising re- 
1 See General Management Series Number 142, i 
American Management Association, New York 36, sults, and taking steps to correct 
¥ weaknesses. 





Autuor’s Note: In detailing the experience of the Tire Division of United States Rubber Com- 
pany with management development, we would be remiss if we failed to acknowledge the invaluable 
assistance rendered by the American Management Association Workshop Seminars or to pay 
general tribute to the men who have pioneered in this area of training (and many of whom have 
related their experiences in the publications of AMA and the National Industrial Conference 


Board as well as in books on the subject). Their experiences and philosophies are reflected in this 
description of our approach to executive development.—W. F. W 
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e. Energizing his personnel to max- 
imum accomplishment. 

f. Maintaining employee, customer, 
and public relations on a high 
plane. 

This process of specifying the responsi- 
bility of every manager served to high- 
light another basic philosophy, previous- 
ly expressed in our Tire Division’s Per- 
sonnel Management Manual in this man- 
ner: 


“Manpower is management’s major in- 
vestment—trained manpower is man- 
agement’s most effective tool—effective 
manpower is management’s greatest 
asset—and the degree of effectiveness 
of that manpower is conditioned by 
the proper selection, development, and 
direction by the members of manage- 
ment vested with that responsibility.” 


In establishing this concept of manage- 
ment responsibility, we had thus laid the 
foundation for three of the principles 
underlying the evolution of our formal- 


ized management development program: 


1. To be most effective as a manage- 

ment tool, such a program must 
be designed and organized as an 
integral part of the day-to-day 
management job. 
If the program is to be accepted 
and used, the participation of di- 
rect line management must be 
genuine. 


And, finally: 


3. Development training is one of the 
chief concerns of the company— 
the converse of the fallacious, but 
oft-held, premise that it is entirely 
up to each employee to qualify 
himself for advancement. 

With an awareness and acceptance of 
this basic philosophy already achieved, 
and with many of the elements and tech- 
niques of the final program being applied 
to some degree in the Tire Division, there 
remained the task of formalizing the pro- 
gram. This involved restating and clari- 
fying objectives on an over-all Division 
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basis, consulting with interested mem- 
bers of management to standardize and 
refine the plan, and establishing effective 
means and controls for activating—and 
insuring fullest use of—the tools of ex- 
ecutive development. In short, from a 
growing concern, our program reached 
the stage of a going concern—on a for- 
mal, organized basis. 


Basic Objectives 


Three major objectives have been es- 
tablished for the program: 


A. To maintain and improve the high 
calibre of men in management 
positions. 

B. To provide adequate reserves of 
young potential executives and 
supervisory personnel. 

C. To establish effective controls for 
their selection, evaluation, and de- 
velopment. 

To attain these objectives, procedures 
have been set up to secure, through forms 
and records, the necessary facts on which 
to base action. (It should be unnecessary 
to stress that forms and records are no 
more than working tools to facilitate in- 
ventorying, appraising, and training. The 
mere filling out of forms is not an end 
in itselfi—though sometimes, unfortunate- 
ly, it tends to become so.) 


Following are the basic data we feel 
are needed: 


1. For appraisal—descriptions of each man- 
agement position in the organization, 
job specifications for each managerial 
position, performance standards, ap- 
praisal forms, personal history data 
blanks, and appraisal summaries. 


2. For inventory control—organization 
charts, organizational inventory charts 
showing the individual in each position 
and his appraisal, and replacement charts 
to show potential replacements. 


. For training and development—replace- 
ment training tables, individual training 
plans, job progression forms, control 
charts, training manuals, etc. 

There is nothing essentially new in any 
of these records and devices. Some com- 
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panies use more; others, fewer. A brief 
description, however, of our use of some 
of the major records may be of interest. 


Description of Major Records 


Job Descriptions. We believe that, for 
a man to accomplish his job thoroughly 
and successfully, he must possess a clear 
understanding of what is required of him 
in his position, its limitations, and its 
relationships with the rest of the organi- 
zation. Each job incumbent is requested 
to complete a description of his position, 
using a prepared outline. This compels 
him to think the job through, and he is 
thus better able to determine the qualifi- 
cations of replacements from the stand- 
point of job requirements. Each descrip- 
tion is reviewed by superiors and staff 
specialists, and finalized into a clear, 
technically accurate reflection of the func- 
tion itself. 


Man Specifications. It is necessary to 


develop man specifications to determine 
the formal educational background and 
the substantive job knowledge required 
for specific positions, as an aid in the 
training of replacements and, in some 
cases, in charting the media for improve- 
ment in the performance of present in- 
cumbents. . 

Appraisals. The next important ele- 
ment of the program is the appraisal, 
conducted once a year. Successful ap- 
praisal of individuals is in many ways 
the key to success of the entire program. 
Sound appraisals can greatly improve 
the management candidate selection proc- 
ess, can uncover individual weaknesses 
for which remedies can be suggested, can 
help prepare men for promotion, and can 
aid in evaluating the effectiveness of 
specific training devices. 

Our appraisal form (see illustration) 
is designed to make possible an objec- 
tive review of an individual’s perform- 
ance as it relates to the factors involved 
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in management responsibility. This re- 
view conforms, in so far as technique is 
concerned, to the “Field Review” method 
of evaluation. By requiring appraisal by 
a committee—i.e., the immediate superior 
and two other management members of 
the superior’s status who are familiar 
with the man’s performance, capabilities, 
etc.—we feel that we are employing the 
most acceptable, most workable, and most 
qualitative of the evaluation techniques. 
Our appraisal emphasizes not only the 
man’s actual job performance but also 
his potentialities and the extent to which 
he is realizing them, whereas a rating (in 
the conventional sense) generally meas- 
ures a man with other men or against 
some objective standard. Further, our 
review tends to be more detailed and is 
focused on the individual: How well is 
he utilizing his own capacities? How can 
he be aided to develop these potentiali- 
ties? In what areas of the management 
job is he strong and/or weak? Our 
concern is in implementing the areas of 
strength and correcting the areas of weak- 
ness, rather than in establishing com- 
parative standings of individuals. 


Conducting the Appraisal 


The appraisal process involves three 
important steps: (1) appraisal of the in- 
dividual; (2) discussion of the results 
with him and development of a training 
plan of action; and, finally, (3) review 
of the results by a review board. 


Appraisals start with a simultaneous 
study of each individual by the commit- 
tee of three superiors. Use of the term 
“committee” does not imply the estab- 
lishment of a permanent group assigned 
the task of evaluating a given number of 
individual employees; rather, the com- 
mittee changes with the individual to be 
appraised. While the questions raised are 
simple, the appraisal calls for a thorough 
knowledge of the individual’s capacities. 
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A sound job of evaluation entails a good 
deal of hard work. 


Careful selection of the appraisal com- 
mittee members is of utmost importance. 
The requisites should be knowledge of 
the individuals to be appraised, complete 
objectivity, and a sincere belief in the 
value of impartial factual discussion. It 
may be desirable from time to time to 
include on the committee a staff man— 
perhaps a technical assistant who, while 
without authority over the man being 
studied, knows him intimately as a re- 
sult of daily or frequent contact, or a 
staff man who is primarily concerned 
with personnel. 


The next step in the appraisal is to 
make it “open”—to discuss the findings 
with the man involved. This permits— 
indeed, requires—management to specify 
what it expects of the individual and to 
tell him how well he is fulfilling these 
expectations. It permits the working out 


of a mutually satisfactory training plan. 
Tt allows the man to question the ap- 
Praisal and to air his own feelings. 


When the evaluation is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in a friendly, private conference, 
the immediate superior has an oppor- 
tunity to: 

Recognize the individual’s outstand- 

ing accomplishments. 

Tell him exactly where he stands. 

Show him in what areas it is felt he 

can improve. 

Explain why it is to his advantage to 

undertake this improvement. 


The final step is review of the appraisal 
by a review board, composed of three 
members of top management. This board 
may make recommendations or request 
reappraisals but is not empowered to 
alter the appraisals. 


The review in effect emphasizes the 
importance top management attaches to 
the program, and also permits top-level 
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executives to evaluate their subordinates’ 
skill in appraising. Furthermore, it en- 
ables top management to make a per- 
sonal study of all levels of supervision 
at least once yearly. 


Other Helpful Devices 


At the time of the appraisal the im- 
mediate superior is asked to fill out 
a “Capacity for Advancement” sheet 
(which is part of the appraisal form— 
see illustration) on the individual being 
evaluated. This indicates his opinion, 
while the appraisal is fresh in his mind, 
of the immediate or long-range possibili- 
ties of the individual, the type of work 
for which he is best suited, and what he 
needs to reach his goal. 


Replacement charts have proved to be 
another helpful device. These represent 
a working list, as contrasted to a final 
selection, of the best prospects for leader- 
ship within a unit or within the Division 
as a whole—persons whose qualifica- 
tions deserve careful attention, particu- 
larly with respect to management skill, 
integrity, growth potential, drive, ability 
to accept responsibility and to make de- 
cisions, ability to get along with others, 
and of course technical proficiency. Op- 
posite the name of the incumbent for 
each position are listed—in order of de- 
gree of qualification—the names of the 
one or more persons who may be con- 
sidered candidates to fill the position in 
case of a vacancy. Space is also pro- 
vided in these charts for the names of 
“Future Candidates.” 


The replacement tables are in a con- 
stant state of revision. Inclusion of a 
man’s name on one of these tables may 
be said to represent the best judgment of 
management, based on personal knowl- 
edge of the individual and observation of 
his performance. Continued considera- 
tion of his qualifications depends upon 
his sustained efforts and his achievement 
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MANAGEMENT APPRAISAL 











STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The future of the company is largely dependent upon, among other things, its ability to develop per- 
sonnel capable of performing effectively on assignments of management responsibility. 


This form is a part of the Management Development Program and is designed to assist inevaluating the 
potentialities of key personnel and in preparing an appraisal report. 


We know that the Appraisers recognize that the conclusions based on this report are important to the 
company and the individual concerned and will complete this form with studied judgment and care. 


DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 


This appraisal is designed to assist those who are responsible for the direction, evaluation, and 
personal development of other management personnel. 


Consider the man’s performance in his present position. Keep in mind his results, his methods and his 
manner. 


Thoroughly familiarize yourself with the entire contents before appraising any individuals, noting 
that for each defined characteristic there are five degrees which may apply. 


Read the definition and thought provoking questions of each characteristic before selecting the de- 


gree, which in your judgment best describes the extent that characteristic is displayed by the indi- 
vidual. 


Any inappropriate words or phrases which appear in the selected block should be crossed out or modi- 
fied as necessary. On the other hand, words or phrases appearing in other blocks which aptly describe 
the employee should be underscored. 


Your attention should be devoted to a single characteristic and not influenced by other characteris- 
tics before proceeding to the next. 


After completing the appraisal, prepare notes forthe discussion interview and set a date for the ap- 
praisal discussion with the individual. Yournotes should include - strong management characteristics, 
areas needing improvement and specific plans to help the individual. 


PERSONAL DATA 


NAME 





LAST MIDOLE 


PRESENT POSITION FROM 





LOCATION OIVISION/DEPT. 








PREVIOUS POSITION. FROM 





LOCATION OIVISION/DEPT. 








PREPARED BY: POSITION 




















CHECKED BY: POSITION 
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1. ACCEPTABILITY = Ability to get along with others and maintain their respect and confidence. 

Review in your aind the individual's performance in relation to the following questions: 
Can you say thathe has the confidence of his associates? Their respect? Is he successful in develop- 
ing a first impression into increasing respect in successive contacts? Does he arouse opposition be- 
cause he is too blunt and abrupt in expressing his ideas? Do others feel at ease in discussing matters 
with him? Is he stand-offish? Insincere? Not always straightforward? Does he have the respect of those 
in capacities lower than his own? Of those inpositions superior to his? Is he inclined to be egotis- 
tical? Domineering? Vindictive? 
How check one of the following that most accurately describes the individual: 

Poor mixer. Cannot relate to people. Has difficulty getting along with people. 

Has difficulty relating to some people. 

Generally adapts self to persons and situations. Reasonably tactful and acceptable. 

Willing and eager to please. Works in harmony with others. Adaptable and tactful. 


People really like him. Adapts self very well without sacrificing standards. Always doing the 
“extra something’’ to promote team effort. 





ANALYZING - Securing and evaluating facts, and from a consideration of all facts thinking out a con- 
clusion. 





Review in your mind the individual's performance in relation to the following questions: 
Does he get all the facts when considering a given problem? Does he reach a conclusion and then try 
to interpret the facts to justify the conclusion? Does he fail to put his finger on the more important 
facts of a problem? Does he fail torecognize the meaning of the facts? Does he present complete fac- 
tual data in support of his opinions? Is he inclined to accept things at face value rather than to 
seek more conclusive proof on his own? 
How check one of the following that most accurately describes the individual: 

Fails to secure facts. Judgments premature. 

Rarély secures facts and limited in evaluating thea. 

Usually secures and considers facts and generally evaluates properly. 


Alert in seeking all facts, picks out important elements and generally arrives at sound conclu- 
sions. 


CJ Highly analytical. Keen searching mentality. Judgments very sound. 





LEADERSHIP = Inspiring others to greater determination and unity of purpose. 

Review in your sind the individual's performance in relation to the following questions: 

Is he successful in winning acceptance for company policies from his people? Does he encourage those 
working for him to figure things out forthemselves and to take action? Does he give credit to others 


where credit is due? Does he leave others with the feeling that their cooperation, opinions and in- 


terest are important? Does he get the cooperation of his employees through force? Is he considerate 
of his employees? 


How check one of the following that most accurately describes the individual: 
(_] Poor leader. Lacks enthusiasm. Constant dissension within his sphere. 
Limited in leadership qualities. Employees feel they are working for hia. 


Conventional in manner, spirit and enthusiasm. Conveys ideas but does not motivate entire group. 
Average leader. 


Stimulates others. Employees enjoy working with him. Has a “following”. 


Commands high respect and gets excellent teamwork. Knows how to criticize and when to praise. 
Expresses self effectively and has high inspirational qualities. 
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%. MAKING DECISIONS = Willingness and ability to arrive at a conclusion on a course of action. 
Review in your mind the individual's performance in relation to the following questions: 
Does he appear to be hesitant and reluctant about making a decision? Are his decisions based on pre- 
judices and personal feelings? Does he put off making a decision even though he has all the facts on 
which to act? When he is convinced his decisions are sound, does he defend them rather than to re- 


verse himself merely because others take a strong contrary position? If new facts are presented, is 


he sufficiently open-minded to give serious consideration to them even though it means changing his 
decision? 


How check one of the following that most accurately describes the individual: 

a Slow, fussy, vacillating and unreliable. Usually “on the fence”. 

- Slow inreaching decisions. Without strength of conviction. Easily influenced by others’ thinking. 
E 3 Generally sound and accurate on problems of routine nature, otherwise hesitant and cautious. 


Usually decisive indifficult problems. Generally prompt ingiving answers. Faces facts squarely 
with conviction. 


Cj Entirely self-confident. Makes prompt decisions and backs thes up. 





ORGANIZING ABILITY = Ability to arrange forthe accomplishment of his job responsibility in an order- 
ly, efficient manner. 


Review in your mind the individual's performance in relation to the following questions: 
Has he divided his work into the different tasks which make up his total job responsibility? Does he 
concentrate on one or two parts of his responsibility so that little is accomplished on the rest of 
his job? Does he show that he is willing to delegate responsibility and authority? Does he give res- 
ponsibility to others but fail to give them authority to carry it out? Does he feel that if the job 
is to be done right he must do it himself? Does he control the activity without destroying the ini- 
tiative of those who are working for him? 
How check one of the following that most accurately describes the individual: 

Poorly organized. Tries to do everything himself. 

Little organized approach by delegation. Overburdens self with details. 

Some attempt at delegation on normal, routine affairs. Needs guidance on major changes. 


Successful in apportioning work load effectively. Needs little guidance in co-ordinating pajor 
efforts. 


4 \ 
Cc) Delegates authority veryeffectively. Recognizes broad objectives clearly and arranges for gost 
effective accomplishment. 





RESPONSIBILITY = Willingness to assume and constientiously discharge the obligations of his job. 
Review in your mind the individual's performance in relation to the following questions: 
Is he the sort of person who will “carry the ball’ once an assignment is given him? If something goes 
wrong on an assignment, does he “pass the buck”. When things bog down on a job is he the sort of fel- 
low who has a ready excuse? Having discussed an assignment with him, do you have to follow him up to 
keep it moving? Does he seek added responsibilities? Does he avoid added responsibilities? 
How check one of the following that most accurately describes the individual: 

Avoids responsibility. Needs constant supervision. A “buckpasser”, 

Reluctant to accept responsibility. Follow-up often required. 

Generally accepts and discharges responsibility willingly. Requires ohly general supervision, 


Willingly accepts obligations. Requires only minimum follow-up. Sticks with problem to satis- 
factory conclusion. 


Seeks additional responsibility and authority. Manages functions in an outstanding manner. Une 
ruffled in the face of consequences. 
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APPRAISAL SUMMARY 
in the light of the appraisal on the preceding pages, what are the individuals -- 
STROWG MANAGEMENT CHARACTERISTICS? 




















AREAS REQUIRING IMPROVEMENT IN MANAGEMENT ABILITY? 











Are there any limiting factors such as health, habits or character that would impede his results in car- 


rying out management responsibilities?._.___siIf “Yes", explain: 











TRAINING PLANS 


To improve the individual in his present assignment or for advancement, what SPECIFIC training recommen- 


Wations do you have? 











DISCUSSION WITH THE INDIVIDUAL 


Bhat does he hope to achieve within the company? 











Bhat is he doing to improve himself both personally and in relation to his present position?_W 








As a result of your discussion, list the immediate steps or plans you have agreed upon for the indivi- 


@ual’s improvement. 












































Discussed with the 


Individual By Position 
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CAPACITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 


(Confidential, not to be discussed with nor presented to, the employee) 


I. Check in the boxes, provided below, what capacity this man has for advancement to a 


position of greater responsibility. Considering the factors of age and health, over- 
all ability, as well as the results of the appraisal. 


A. 


POTENTIALITY FOR ADVANCEMENT = possesses capacity toassume greater responsibility. 


1. me Can be considered immediately promotable to a position in the next level 
of responsibility. 


2. ie Can beconsidered capable of assuming greater responsibility after training. 
OOUBTFUL CAPACITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 


1. Cc) Performing satisfactorily on this job and well suited to it but probably 


more suited to this work or similar responsibility than to a position of 
greater responsibility. 


2. Cc Inadequate performance. Performance inpresent assignment is below standard 
and/or lacks ability to meet standards of performance for such assignment. 


Action recommended: 








Give reasons for above recommendation, pointing out those qualities in the man in- 
fluencing your opinion: 











If this man has potentiality for advancement, what, in your opinion, is the next 


step ahead for this individual? 








Does this man have further potential beyond the next step? If yes, for 


what position?. 








Is there any other work, regardless of department or division, forwhich you feel 
this man would be qualified?. 








Is there any condition of a business, personal or other nature, which would limit this 


man’s flexibility for advancement or relocation? Explain: 








Is the above condition temporary or permanent? 





Comments: 


























Completed By: 








POSITION 
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of sought-for improvements. After all, 
the most satisfactory test of a man’3 
ability and potentiality is his perform- 
ance on the job. 

Management obtains a view of the road 
ahead from the replacement tables. This 
is important not only in planning to 
meet retirements but in seeking, through 
continuous additions to the executive 
manpower pool, to have various age 
levels represented in managerial thinking 
and policy-making. The reverse of this 
ideal condition existed during the last 
war, when not all divisions, departments, 
or groups were able to maintain a de- 
sirable age spread among their executive 
staffs. 


The fact that an employee is next in 
line for a job does not in itself, of course, 
guarantee his promotion to that job. If 
other candidates are better qualified, they 
are given fair consideration in the event 
of a vacancy. The names of all possible 
candidates are “out on the table.” 


We make use of a “Replacement Train- 
ing Table” (see illustration) as a work 
sheet to enable us to consider each case 
specifically and to draw up individual 
development training plans. On these 
tables the names of all potential replace- 
ment candidates are listed, showing their 
ages, appraisal codes, present assign- 
ments, probable assignments, and _ indi- 
vidual development plans. These are re- 
viewed as nearly as possible every three 
months with the respective unit heads to 
note progress or to make necessary 
changes. 


Philosophy of Training 


These represent the mechanics—the 
principal controls—of our program. 
There remains, then, the very real job 
of providing the training to meet the 
indicated needs. 


Fundamentally, our concept of training 
is expressed in the following quotation 


January, 1952 


from a report by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company: “The broad ob- 
jective of training . . . is to attain the 
most effective use of manpower. Thus, in 
a competitive economy, where in general 
all resources, material and human, are 
available to all competitors, training be- 
comes a controlling factor in the progress 
of a company.” ? The training objectives 
of our Division may be summed up as 
follows: 


1. To develop all personnel of the 
Tire Division to the point of maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

To prepare selected personnel of 
demonstrated ability and capacity 
for supervisory management as- 
signments. 

To provide management with a 
continuing supply of adequately 
trained candidates capable of as- 
suming managerial responsibility 
in each area of management ac- 
tivity as the need arises. 

To provide the incumbents of man- 
agerial positions with the means 
for improving their present effec- 
tiveness, and to prepare them for 
higher levels of management re- 
sponsibility. 

The formal training of executives is 
patterned to the needs uncovered in their 
appraisals, and to the requirements of 
the positions they may fill as indicated 
by the job descriptions, man _ specifica- 
tions, and replacement charts. 


Sometimes an appraisal discloses a 
weakness which friendly counseling will 
encourage the man to overcome by his 
own efforts. More frequently, the ap- 
praisal reveals the need for training in 
management skills—e.g., ability to lead, 
analyze, plan, organize—or, because of 
over-specialization, for a broadened un- 


8 Supervisory Training; Case Studies. A_ report 
prepared for Metropolitan Group Policyholders by 
the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
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derstanding of the business as a whole. 
Some of our thinking in establishing 
the various media for developmental 
training has been conditioned by the 
statement of Lawrence A. Appley that: 


. in any consideration of the problem of 
management development training, the ques- 
tion of degree of emphasis on the one— 
technical “know-how” and experience in the 
activity to be managed—or on the other— 
skill in planning, organizing, coordinating, 
and leading human effort—must be resolved 
if the objectives of the training program 
are to be accomplished. 


And we have also been motivated by 
these comments of Ewing W. Reilley: 


Since management problems appear to mul- 
tiply geometrically with a company’s growth 
in size, now more than ever business needs 
more executives—and it needs them trained 
for big business. As American business has 
grown, it has gone through two distinct 
phases and now seems about to pass on to 
a third. The first was on the pattern of 
each man being able to fill another man’s 
shoes; the second followed a trend of 
highly-restricted specialization, where men 
who knew more and more about fewer sub- 
jects occupied the higher positions. Now, 
versatility, adaptability and over-all knowl- 
edge of business activity as a whole are 
requisites for an executive. 


While particular requirements will de- 
pend on the managerial position to be held, 
there are general prerequisites a person must 
possess to qualify himself for training for 
an administrative position. Above all, the 
aspirant must show promise of development, 
for without that quality he would remain 
static from the start. He must be able to 
make sound decisions quickly; sound judg- 
ments without prejudice; and have a suf- 
ficient understanding of human relations so 
that he can not only lead but convince as 
well. The executive candidate for training 
must have a strong achievement desire, yet 
realize that his progress may be stretched 
over a long period of time. He must be 
willing to accept responsibility and be able 
to carry it out well.’ 


Trained under a practical program, the 
candidate with these qualifications has 
every chance of becoming a competent 
executive. 


8 From an article entitled “Schooled for Progress,” 
published originally in Monsanto Magazine (Mon- 
santo Chemical Company). Reprints available to 
interested readers of PERSONNEL upon request to 
Ewing W. saa ae med & Company, 60 East 

oO 4 


42 Street, New rk, N. 
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Training Media 


One or more of the following nine 


individual and groups training methods 
are made use of in our executive develop- 
ment program: 


1. Conference Leadership. Executives 
can learn by this method to apply 
the principles of consultative man- 
agement in all their dealings with 
subordinates. 


Staff Meeting Training. Regularly 
scheduled executive management 
staff meetings, under the leader- 
ship of the unit manager, provide 
an excellent means of integrating 
the training principles into the 
normal line management functional 
responsibilities. 


Special Problems Meetings. In 
addition to the regularly scheduled 
meetings, innumerable occasions 
arise for discussions of problems 
of major importance. Participa- 
tion should be extended to include 
as many individuals as might even 
remotely be concerned with the 
particular problem or, when 
deemed advisable, who might 
profit by the nature of the ex- 
ample discussed. 


Individual Coaching. The extent 
to which people acquire executive 
abilities and skills through on-the- 
job experience depends to a large 
measure on the immediate superi- 
ors to whom they are responsible. 


Job Rotation. The most effective 
means of learning what is involved 
in the performance of executive 
functions is by job assignments, 
with accountability for results. The 
Tire Division has established key 
progression functions on which 
men are switched about. Some of 
the training jobs are worked out 
in connection with vacation and 
sickness schedules. 


Assistant Managerships. Where 
the next higher level does not al- 
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ready provide for an assistant man- 
agership, consideration can be 
given to the creation of such func- 
tion—particularly in jobs where 
substantive job knowledge will be 
prescribed as a requirement for 
higher level management-responsi- 
bility consideration. 


Special Work Assignments. Where 
the creation of an assistant man- 
agership position is not possible 
or practicable, the alternative of 
special assignments for the candi- 
date in many areas where sub- 
stantive job knowledge is required 
can be resorted to with advantage. 


8. Lateral Promotions. Where time 
permits, and previous background 
is adequate, the candidate can be 
“promoted” laterally to the func- 
tion which is deemed most neces- 
sary to his forward movement and 
which is not included in his sub- 
stantive job knowledges. 


Extracurricular Training. In some 
instances, we have availed our- 
selves of the concentrated advanced 
management courses of Harvard 
University, the Wharton School 
(University of Pennsylvania), and 
Northwestern University. More 
extensively, however, we have 
made use of the short-term courses, 
seminars, and institutes at colleges 
and universities adjoining our unit 
locations, and of the workshop- 
type seminars offered by the 
American Management Associa- 
tion. 


In additon, all members of management 
have the opportunity to participate in 
our “Management Conference Program.” 
This consists of a series of prepared 


14-hour conferences on “The Man- 
agement Job.” Sessions are conducted by 
members of the local management staff, 
on such subjects as “You and the Man- 
agement Job,” “Economics and ‘U. S.,’” 
“Productivity—Key to Plenty,” “Talking 
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to Your People,” “Developing Manage- 
ment Teamwork,” “Improving the Efforts 
of Individuals,” and other topics in the 
area of human relations. The program 
represents a continuing activity, with new 
conferences constantly being developed. 


Conclusions 


The immediate beneficial effect of our 
management development program is an 
improvement in morale, resulting from 
the assurance that everyone has an op- 
portunity to rest his case on facts and 
that the facts are known to top manage- 
ment. Additionally, the program provides 
incentive for all members of management 
to devise means of improving their in- 
dividual and team effectiveness. Equally 
important, all management members are 
made more conscious of their responsi- 
bilities and, above all, of the necessity 
for developing qualified replacements. 
This is due, in large measure, to the fact 
that they feel impelled to make use of the 
abundance of developmental training 
media, enumerated above, that focuses on 
the individual. 


With many others in this training 
field, we share the belief that: 


1. To insure both its own future and 
that of the enterprise, management 
must accept the responsibility for 
perpetuating itself. 


It is the obligation of management 
to provide the opportunity, and 
the means, for the growth and 
advancement of those who seek 
and qualify for greater responsi- 
bility. 

Training, in its broad concept, is 
the primary means whereby man- 
agement can fulfill these obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, and thus 
becomes one of the most important 
tools of management. 


Training is an integral part of the 


management function and cannot 
he readily delegated. 
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5. The logical and _ psychological 
point at which training can best 
be given is between an individual 
and his superior. 


Like a thread running through the pat- 
tern of the whole cloth, the Tire Divi- 
sion’s formal management development 
program facilitates the fulfillment of the 
threefold obligation of every manager: 


1. To Himself—to insure that the 
function for which he is respon- 
sible will be performed with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

To the Company—to insure the 
perpetuation of sound management 
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which each executive function con- 
tributes. 

To His Subordinates—to insure 
opportunity for, and to provide 
the means of attaining, maximum 
individual growth and develop- 
ment. 

A management development program, 
to our way of thinking, is exactly what 
the term implies—an organized approach 
to development and not a selection pro- 
gram. And we are convinced that the 
first big pay-off on such a program—for 
ourselves, as individuals, as well as for 
our company—will be found in improved 


personnel and thus the attainment 


performance on the jobs we are now 
of the total company objective to 


holding. 
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Guide to Hours and Earnings Statistics for States and Areas 


ANALYSIS of changes in factory hours and earnings levels has been facilitated by 
the issuance of a new national summary, Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by 
State and Area, 1947-1950, by the Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This report reveals that the average workweek of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries in nine metropolitan areas of the Middle Atlantic region was 
in excess of 42 hours in December, 1950, indicating that, on the average, four or 
more hours of overtime was being scheduled by the factories of these areas in 
that month. This represented a lengthening of the factory workweek in each of 
these areas by from 0.9 hours to 2.9 hours over the December, 1949 level, as 
productive activity was heightened following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
and compares favorably with the December, 1950 workweek of 41.4 hours estimated 
for the country as a whole. 

Since information on hours and earnings of factory workers is a basic indicator 
of the economic well being of state and local areas, the data contained in this new 
publication will prove useful to business men faced with problems of market 
analysis and plant-location determination. Copies of this report are available gratis 


from the New York Regional Office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Privilege and Personnel 


Administration 


JULIUS E. EITINGTON 


Chief, Classification Branch 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 


No code of ethics has as yet been adopted for the young profession of personnel 
administration, but thoughtful executives in this field are becoming more and more 
aware of the need for ethical standards. Too frequently, personnel decisions are made 
on a personal or opportunistic basis rather than by adherence to expressed personnel 
policy. The author feels that it is incumbent upon the individual personnel adminis- 
trator, within the limits of practicality, to improve his moral and ethical approach— 


to avoid the easy way out of granting special privileges which tend to lower morale 


and undermine the organization. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT has exhibited a 
steady growth in the course of this cen- 
tury. This advance has been evidenced 
by the widespread adoption of formal 
personnel programs, by the broadening 
of existing programs, their general 
(though sometimes reluctant) acceptance 
by management, by the refinement of 
techniques, and by the growing profes- 
sionalization of its participants. Even the 
war era (1941-45), which emphasized 
speed rather than efficiency, quantity 
rather than quality, and service rather 
than control, did not impede its over-all 
progress. Actually, the war period was 
marked by an acceleration and intensifi- 
cation of personnel progress. These trends 
have been continued in the postwar 
period. 

Despite these salutary advances, many 
personnel programs are achieving, at 
best, only mediocre results because of 
consistent departures from proven prin- 
ciples of personnel administration. It is 
recognized, of course, that flexibility in 
the administration of any program is 


vital to its success, and that an occasional 
personnel decision based on a personal 
rather than a technical basis is hardly 
cause for dismay or alarm. At times, 
however, one cannot help but wonder 
whether exceptions to personnel adminis- 
tration tenets reflect real need or merely 
the easy way out. “Taking care of Joe” 
may appear to be the solution to a knotty 
personnel problem as of Friday after- 
noon; that the cure is worse than the 
disease may not be apparent until a later 
date. 


Why Privilege in Personnel 
Administration ? 


Human beings respect policies and 
rules in the abstract but frequently balk 
at the thought of applying them in 
their own cases. Many of us seem to wish 
justice for the mass but equity for our- 
selves. Thus, we enthusiastically endeavor 
to get our traffic tickets fixed, to secure 
permits or to have licenses granted or 
renewed even though regulations have 
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not been observed, to fudge on our in- 
come taxes, etc. In like manner, execu- 
tives, supervisors, and employees are not 
always desirous of equal treatment, pre- 
ferring instead exceptions which tend to 
favor them or their subordinates. 

In addition to the above considerations, 
the presence of privilege in personnel 
administration, in so far as management 
is concerned, stems from a more deep- 
seated source. Specifically, much of the 
unwillingness of supervisors and foremen 
to observe the rules of the game is a con- 
sequence of their fear that not only are 
the rules intended to function as a control 
rather than a service, but also that even 
the coach (i.e., the personnel manager) 
is not on their team. Thus one writer 
observes in respect to housekeeping serv- 
ices, that “whoever controls the mechanics 
of administration is in a position to in- 
fluence its policy and its function. .. . 
The key figures in the control of these 
services are in a position to help or 
hinder, to expedite or harass, the policies 
and decisions of the executive.”! 

Unquestionably, there may be overly 
conscientious personnel men, and there 
also may be arbitrary aspects to an 
organization’s personnel policies and 
rules. However, those who are respon- 
sible for the management of a given plant 
or department, frequently overlook the 
fact that controls exist to aid them in 
their administration, that a “control” is 
actually a “service” or “staff” to them.” 
Obviously, without such controls excep- 
tions would become widespread practice, 
and non-uniform treatment of employees 
on personnel matters would wreak havoc 
with morale. 


t Willard N. Hogan, “A Dangerous Tendency in 
Government,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 
VI, No. 3, Summer 1946, p. 235 


*For an elaboration of the concept of control vs. 
service, see the articles by O. Glenn Stahl, “Straight 


Talk About Label Thinking,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Autumn 1945, pp. 
362-367; and E. Chas. Wood, “Classification 4 


Not a ‘Service’ Only,” Personnel Administration, 
Vol. IT, No. 5, May, 1949 
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Forms of Privilege 


Forms of privilege in personnel admin- 
istration are many and easily identified. 
A few examples of these malpractices 
might be cited; the personne! worker with 
even limited experience undoubtedly 
could enumerate many more. Several of 
the more significant categories of pre- 
ferential treatment suggest themselves: 

1. As to organizational location 

2. As to type of personnel affected 

3. As to promotions 

4. As to salary and wage administra- 

tion 

As to organizational location: Though 
personnel policies, rules, and _pro- 
cedures are ostensibly applicable to all 
employees, in actual operation manage- 
ment frequently finds it desirable to by- 
pass such controls or may be pressured 
to relax them. Thus, by way of example, 
if the personnel men are permitted to 
require adherence to promotional require- 
ments and job evaluation principles in 
the operating departments of a given 
organization, few supervisors or em- 
ployees would be surprised if a certain 
amount of laxity occurred in favored 
staff offices. Similarly, whereas the home 
office may expect and insist that the field 
organization hew to the line on all per- 
sonnel matters, it does not possess any 
qualms of conscience if the same policies 
and practices are not observed at the 
national level. Like anomalies also are 
found in the relationships between inter- 
mediate levels (i.e., regional, area, or 
branch) and their subordinate activities. 

As to type of personnel affected: 
Every personnel manager knows the types 
of jobs in which management is particu- 
larly “interested.” This interest may be 
a consequence of the “hot” nature of a 
given program; or the executive’s per- 
sonal background (e.g., a manager who 
came up through accounting work may 
he highly desirous of ensuring that the 
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accounting people get a “fair” break) ; 
or the influence and pressure a particular 
department head is able to amass and 
apply in behalf of his subordinates. Addi- 
tionally, certain individual favorites such 
as secretaries, chief clerks, senior em- 
ployees, higher salaried employees, mar- 
ginal workers having an “in,” and others, 
may also be placed outside the pale of 
established requirements. 

As to promotions: It generally is 
recognized that advancement of employees 
to supervisory and executive positions 
should be accomplished on the basis of 
fitness for the job. Nevertheless, are not 
promotional decisions all too often based 
on considerations such as these: 

When did he last receive a raise? 

What is his length of service? 

What salary has Company X offered 

him? 

Can we promote Ed without offending 

Tom? 
How long has he been on the road? 
Why not get him out of our hair by 
setting up a job for him “upstairs”? 
Management also may find it difficult 
to resist other like promotional “criteria,” 
including age, sex, marital status, size of 
family, off-the-job relationships and asso- 
ciations, etc. 

As to salary and wage administra- 
tion: Since pay is the very fiber of admin- 
istration, this phase of personnel manage- 
ment is often subject to the greatest abuse. 
These deviations from good practice have 
been discussed in detail elsewhere.* Suffice 
it to say, privilege is obtained by defer- 
ring the application of “tough” job evalu- 
ation decisions, inflating job descriptions, 
haggling over classifications on the basis 
of considerations unrelated to work as- 
signments, neglecting to report major job 
changes, continually reorganizing until 
the desired results are obtained, and 
‘Julius E. Eitington, “Position Classification: Man- 


agement’s Panacea?” Personnel Administration, 
Vol. 9, No. 6, July, 1947 
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applying the ultimate job evaluation “fac- 
tor” —pressure. 

The above examples have been cited 
not to suggest that personnel administra- 
tion is in danger of collapse because 
pressures are employed to secure unde- 
sirable goals, but rather to encourage 
personnel officials to recognize their exis- 
tence and to endeavor to cope with them. 
All organizations, of course, including 
industry, business, the military, and gov- 
ernment, are susceptible in varying de- 
grees to a variety of pathological condi+ 
tions, e.g., expanding staff services to 
create jobs for those tired of operations, 
establishing jobs to kick someone up- 
stairs, overemphasizing seniority in select- 
ing for and demoting or removing from 
managerial positions, allowing social 
status, connections, and other personal 
considerations to protect mediocrity, and 
nepotism.* 


Resultant Attitudes of 
Personnel Administrators 


Since privilege does exist, personnel 
managers assume various attitudes to- 
ward it. These attitudes take the form, 
in varying degrees, of resistance, acqui- 
escence, and cooperation. 

On the one extreme we may find an 
occasional heretic who possesses a com- 
bination of conscientiousness, idealism, 
and impracticality and thus insists on ad- 
herence to the principles of personnel 
management. His zeal, of course, is a 
result of either his youth or his inexperi- 
ence. But he soon learns (the “hard 
way’) that the technique of ascending to 
the top and staying there is knowing when 
to apply “flexibility” to policies and pro- 
cedures. His acquisition of a family, 
home, and related obligations also serves 
to vitiate his crusader complex and to 
make him tolerant of the double standard. 

Toward the center we have the per- 


*See John M. Pfiffner, 


“When Organizations Go 
Soft,” Personnel, Vol. 23, May, 1947. 
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sonnel manager who generally tries to do 
a good job, accomplishing what he can 
and yielding only on the “hottest” cases. 
Though he may not go so far as to harass 
or outwit the “opposition,” he succumbs 
only after long attrition from demanding 
operating officials. He has had his ad- 
ministrative ears pinned back on numer- 
ous occasions, but he still possesses the 
skill, courage, and energy to rebound. 
His greatest asset is an indefatigable 
spirit coupled with a hope that some day 
he will get support from organization 
executives. 

And at the other extreme we encounter 
the “mature” personnel man whose main 
concern is to augment his deference level 
by convincing key officials that “he is in 
there fighting for them.” He is incapable 
of assuming an over-all viewpoint and 
thinks merely in terms of the immediate 
benefits to be gained for a particular 
department. He evaluates his own suc- 
€ess on the job in terms of getting around 
policies and may be regarded by man- 
agement as a “practical” personnel man. 
He is proud of his long “experience” and 
thus can sagely rationalize any of his 
questionable actions by the use of such 
cliches as “recognizing realities,” “we’re 
dealing with human beings, you know,” 
“compromise is basic to a democracy,” 
or “it’s only perfect in Paradise.” As 
often as not, this type of personnel offi- 
cial is known to be an easy mark. Since 
his administrative heels have become 
rounded from being pushed over so fre- 
quently, he is “tough” only on the lesser 
fry. 

Lest it be assumed that management 
dodges sound personnel principles and 
practices solely on a willful basis, it 
should be recognized that management is 
subject to constant demands for excep- 
tions of many varieties. Consequently, 
the experienced and weary executive who 
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once had tried to adhere to better man- 
agement principles has long since learned 
that he must convey the impression of 
intense concern for the “welfare” of his 
subordinates. They, of course, expect 
and demand preferential treatment. This 
means the granting of privilege if an out 
can be found at all. It is not an over- 
statement to assert that the executive who 
is strong enough to resist all or most of 
such pressures is indeed a rarity.5 In 
any case, whether privilege arises from 
premeditation or imposition, the over-all 
effect is the same. 


Effects of Privilege 


Does privilege, if granted often or at 
all, ultimately hurt the company? In 
the writer’s opinion, an exception may 
establish a precedent that is hard to live 
with. It may create demands for similar 
preferential treatment by other super- 
visors and employees not yet so favored, 
the net result being either (a) many more 
frantic doses or (b) an overdose of the 
tonic, causing a cancerous situation so 
apparent to all that a surgical operation 
becomes imperative. 


Admittedly, an occasional poor per- 
sonnel practice does not cause an organi- 
zation to topple under its own weight. 
This may be a consequence of resigna- 
tion or apathy on the part of employees 


and supervisors. It may be evidenced 
by such expressions as “why not get all 
one can?”; “his case was different”; 
“wouldn’t you do the same?”; “the man- 


5In this connection, the comments of one writer 
stressing the importance of personal factors in the 
making of administrative decisions of all types are 
very apropos. He states “ . no single individual 
alone makes a decision in administration. He is 
always influenced by other persons, whether present 
or in spirit, and his conclusion is the result of 
advice, affection, hostility, fear, envy, admiration, 
contempt, or condescension involved in the com- 
plex of human relationships that pervade adminis- 
tration.” James L. McCamy, “Analysis of the 
Process of Decision-Making,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, Winter 1947, p. 11. 
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ager always plays favorites”; “we don’t 
expect a square deal here.” But most 
readers will call to mind firms with which 
they have come in contact wherein col- 
lapse would have come if exceptions had 
been permitted to reach the saturation 
point. It is a natural phenomenon that 
over-ripe fruit falls from trees. 

Even if the granting of privilege were 
not to undermine an organization, it still 
is undesirable since it lowers the morale 
of many employees; also since such in- 
cidents are apt to reach “the outside,” 
the prestige value of the organization may 
be reduced in the eyes of the community. 
Attracting desirable personnel for employ- 
ment may be difficult when malpractices 
become common knowledge. 


Conclusion 


Despite our technical advances in per- 
sonnel administration, in a moral or 
ethical sense there is still room for im- 
provement. It may be trite to observe 
that personnel men possessed of ethics 
and principles are too often unable to 
resist pressure, prestige, and privilege. 
Nevertheless, just as democratizing our 
political, social, and economic institutions 
has involved whittling away at privilege, 
our administrative systems, too, particu- 
larly those concerned with personnel man- 
agement, should merit the same approach. 
Such treatment would appear to be essen- 
tial lest forceful personnel administration 
be restricted to glowing policy statements 
and enthusiastic after-dinner talks at 
meetings of professional personnel asso- 
ciations. 

Since personnel administration is a 
relatively new “professional” field, it may 
be that too great an ethical progress 
should not be expected. In reality, how- 
ever, those who assume this viewpoint 
appear to have overlooked the fact that 
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personnel systems were (and are being) 
created because special privilege was con- 
sidered to be too expensive, too ineffi- 
cient, and too undemocratic. 

Actually, the designation of personnel 
activity as a profession is somewhat pre- 
mature in view of its relative youth (in 
comparison with the established profes- 
sions of law, medicine, teaching, etc.) 
and its partially organized character (i.e., 
there is no single organization to which 
all personnel managers look for stand- 
ards of fitness, a code of ethics, etc.). 
In addition, whereas the established pro- 
fessions are constantly on the alert for 
unethical practitioners who deviate from 
recognized standards, the personnel peo- 
ple who like to consider their work pro- 
fessional frequently do little in the way 
of much-needed soul-searching. It thus 
would appear that accepting the maxim 
of “know thyself,” and better still, doing 
something about it, is a basic prerequisite 
before we who are concerned with present- 
day personnel activities can convincingly 
describe our work as “professional.” 

No cure-all can be advanced to elimi- 
nate the aforementioned ills. Rather, this 
article has been concerned with a por- 
trayal of certain problems involved in 
directing any sound personnel program.’ 
Suggested remedies are greater vigilance 
and interest in this problem by personnel 
associations and societies; more willing- 
ness on the part of management and per- 
sonnel directors to discuss the issues in- 
volved; less predilection by personnel 
officials toward a belief that “that’s the 
way it is and always will be”; and a 
re-orientation of management’s thinking 
on the concepts of “service” vs. “control.” 
Aggressive and continuous efforts to con- 
vert organization executives to more 
democratic concepts of management are 
another possible approach. 
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In their study of the important problem of making employee communication a two-way 
process, Johnson & Johnson’s management employed the syndicate method—a new 
learning technique imported from England. A syndicate, or committee, of top execu- 
tives was appointed to work on the problem and report their results to the Board 
of Directors. A description of the syndicate system of operation and the complete 
‘report of the committee are presented in this article. The syndicate’s findings include 
15 distinct methods for tapping the ideas of subordinates. 


‘AS MODERN MANAGEMENT has become 
‘aware of its increasing responsibility for 
Junderstanding, developing, and coordi- 
mating large groups of people engaged 
in many varied activities, it has recog- 
nized the vital part that effective com- 
munication plays in the operation of an 
efficient organization. In a sense, com- 
munication is synonymous with human 
relations, since most personal relation- 
ships are carried on through some form 
of communication, verbal or other. 

Executives have been relatively quick 
to perceive the problems of downward 
communication. The growth and com- 
plexity of modern industry have placed 
pressure upon management at all levels 
to develop effective means of transmitting 
to lower echelons information that is 
vital to the continuing, efficient opera- 
tion of the business. The passing on of 
orders, policies, and plans necessary to 
modern industrial life is the backbone 
of efficient management. 

Executives recognize, too, that mis- 
information and the resulting misunder- 
standing lessen working efficiency. Shar- 


ing information with subordinates at all 
levels of the organization tends to di- 
minish the fears and suspicions that we 
all sometimes have in our work and 
toward our employer. This sharing af- 
fords the security and feeling of belong- 
ing so necessary for efficiency; it recog- 
nizes and fosters the pride people want 
to have in their work, and improves the 
morale and stature of the individual. 
Finally, effective communication helps 
subordinates to understand, accept, and 
cooperate with the frequent changes in 
materials, methods, and personnel that 
are part of modern dynamic business 
situations. In general, it may be said 
that downward communication is an in- 
tegral part of the traditional industrial 
organization and is readily accepted and 
made use of—more or less effectively— 
by management. 

Unfortunately, however, some adminis- 
trators tend to consider communication 
a one-way street. One vice president ex- 
pressed this attitude in saying: “I am 
responsible for formulating plans and 
issuing directives that put these plans 





into effect. The people in my division 
are responsible for carrying out these 
directives. This is the only way a busi- 
ness can be operated efficiently. Someone 
is responsible for giving orders and mak- 
ing decisions; others must carry them 
out.” Many executives share this authori- 
tarian point of view; they fail to see the 
values obtained from encouraging em- 
ployees to discuss fully the policies and 
plans of the company. They do not pro- 
vide a clear channel for funneling infor- 
mation, opinions, and attitudes up 
through the organization. 

There are many values, however, that 
accrue to those managers who listen 
willingly, who urge their subordinates to 
talk freely and honestly. Upward com- 
munication reveals to them the degree 
to which ideas passed down are accepted. 
In addition, it stimulates employees to 
participate in the operation of their de- 
partment or unit and, therefore, encour- 
ages them to defend the decisions and 
support the policies cooperatively de- 
veloped with management. The oppor- 
tunity for upward communication also 
encourages employees to contribute valu- 
able ideas for improving departmental 
or company efficiency. Finally, it is 
through upward communication that ex- 
ecutives and administrators learn to avert 
the many explosive situations which arise 
daily in industry. 

If the advantages described above are 
to be achieved, we must realize that com- 
munication is dynamic. It must flow 
constantly up as well as down if it is 
to stimulate mutual understanding at all 
levels of the organization. To achieve 
this understanding, management must es- 
tablish a definite policy of encouraging 
the free flow of information up through 
the entire organization. 


THE SYNDICATE METHOD 


Faced as all industry is with the need 
for education in this complex and emo- 
tion-laden problem of upward communi- 
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cation, the executives of Johnson & John- 
son and affiliated companies recently used 
a new tool to help them explore the 
problem. They turned to the syndicate 
system of learning used by Noel Hall in 
developing executives at the Staff Col- 
lege, Henley-on-Thames, Englar 

In this method a syndicate, or com- 
mittee, is established to make a thorough 
investigation into some broad and fun- 
damental aspect of business, such as the 
use and effect of incentive systems or the 
compatibility of Christian ethics and the 
profit motive. The syndicate makes an 
intensive study, devoting several weeks 
of full-time investigation to the problem, 
reviewing the literature, calling in ex- 
perts to testify, and visiting business and 
industry to observe their practices. Fol- 
lowing this study, a report of the syn- 
dicate’s findings is prepared and de. 
livered in an all-day session to the other 
executives attending the college. Analysis 


of the report and defense or criticism of 
its findings then proceed in open forum. 

In Johnson & Johnson the problem of 
upward communications was attacked in 


a somewhat similar manner. The per- 
sonnel directors, a sales director, and 
two vice presidents in charge of manu- 
facturing constituted the syndicate. They 
met, read, studied, interviewed specialists, 
argued the question among themselves, 
and then prepared the material which 
constitutes the body of the following re- 
port. Operating in panel style, they pre- 
sented the report to the board of direc- 
tors of the parent company, to the boards 
of affiliated companies, and to major 
operating executives, inviting their sug- 
gestions and criticisms.’ Other syndicates 
1 The writers wish to acknowledge the assistance of 
the following members of the syndicate who pre- 
sented the report: E. A arlson, Controller at 
Johnson & Johnson; ‘J. T. Freeston, Aesinaat Per- 
sonnel Director at Johnson & Johnson; J. Kiley, 
Vice President, General Line Field Sales t.. at 
Johnson & ohnson; W._S. McCord, Director of 
Industrial Relations at Personal Products; C. V. 
Swank, Vice ag in Charge of Manufactur- 
ing at Johnson & Johnson; and H. A. Wallace, 


Vice President in Charge of Manufacturing at 
Ethicon Suture Laboratories, Inc. 
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similarly prepared themselves, presented 
reports, and invited discussions with mid- 
dle and lower levels of management. Thus 
the report which follows represents prac- 
tical recommendations dealing with the 
fundamentals and techniques of upward 
communication—a program developed by 
the joint effort of operating executives. 


THE SYNDICATE REPORT 


1. THE VALUE OF EFFECTIVE 
UPWARD COMMUNICATION? 





A. Values to Superiors 


1. It is through unobstructed com- 
Munication upward that we learn how 
fertile and receptive the soil is for com- 
Munications downward. Many of man- 
@gement’s best ideas are sown on cold 
@nd sour soil, not tilled and prepared in 
édvance for the information. Where atti- 
tudes and feelings are transmitted freely 
Upward, however, management is fore- 
warned of possible failure and can better 
prepare the seed bed before its own ideas 
are broadcast. Upward communications 
tell us not only when our people are 
ready to hear our story, but also how 
well they accept our story when we do 
tell it. We have no better means than 
upward communication of knowing 
Whether our downward communications 
have been believed. 


2. If we are to gain understanding and 
full acceptance of our decisions, subordi- 
nates must be given the opportunity to 
participate in their making or at least tu 
discuss the merits and defects of pro- 
posed actions. Social scientists tell us 
that employee understanding and loyalty 
do not come solely from hearing facts, 
even true facts. Appreciation and loyalty 
result from self-expression in a situation 


* The points outlined in this section were developed 
by the panel in reply to the moderator'’s question, 
“What values may we expect in business and in- 
dustry from improved upward communications?” 
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in which the subordinate feels there is 
personal sympathy toward him and his 
views. Therefore the superior should en- 
courage subordinates at any level to ask 
questions and contribute their own ideas. 
Above all, he should listen, sincerely and 
sympathetically, with intention to use 
workable ideas that are proposed. 


3. From upward communication we 
discover whether subordinates get the 
meaning from downward communication 
that is intended by the superior. It is 
highly unlikely that a subordinate left 
completely to his own interpretation will 
understand a directive or an action just 
as the originator intended it. In the first 
place, management may phrase its mes- 
sages vaguely or ambiguously. Second, 
recipients interpret even the clearest com- 
munication in the light of their own 
biases and experience. Even though it 
may seem to us most logical that they 
should draw only one conclusion, we 
can never be sure what subordinates 
think unless we get them to relay back 
to us their interpretations and reactions 
to what we do and say. 


4. Finally, effective upward communi- 
cation encourages subordinates to offer 
ideas of value to themselves and the busi- 
ness. The need here is to devise and use 
every form of upward communication 
that will draw these ideas from all who 
are qualified to make them. 


B. Values to Subordinates 


1. Upward communication helps sat- 
isfy basic human needs. All subordinates 
look upon themselves as having inherent 
worth at least as great as the personal 
worth of their superiors. This is true 
even if they feel their own inferiority in 
managerial ability or in some other skill. 
They still think, just as you and I do, 
that because they are individual human 
beings they have certain values and 
rights. This sense of personal worth is 





always injured when people do not get 
a chance to express their ideas—when 
they are merely told, without opportunity 
to comment or reply. This principle ap- 
plies even if the telling is very well done. 
We respect our employees’ dignity only 
when. we allow, or better still invite, 
them to express their reactions to what 
is told—preferably before action is taken. 


2. Employees who are encouraged to 
talk directly and frankly with their su- 
periors get a release of emotional ten- 
sions and pressures which otherwise may 
find outlet in criticism to other members 
of the company and the community, or 
in loss of interest or efficiency. Some su- 
periors feel that by listening to fanatics, 
crackpots, and neurotics they encourage 
their complaints. If complaints seem to 
arise from physical or mental ailments, 
treatment by a physician or psychiatrist 
may be necessary. But to the degree that 
the maladjustment lies in the man’s work 


relations, listening to him may identify 
failures and sore spots in the organiza- 
tion that cause his problems. Moreover, 
it is well established that the right kind 
of listening enables many individuals to 
understand and solve their own prob- 


lems. For the normal individuals in in- 
dustry, it is likely that the more you 
listen willingly, the less time you will in 
the future be called upon to give. 


3. Unlike the organizational structure 
of the church, the school, the local and 
even the national government, industry 
in its organization is essentially authori- 
tarian. This makes it even more neces- 
sary in industry than in, say, education 
or government that every opportunity be 
given subordinates to express their views 
freely and to make their influence felt. 
Many think that business cannot continue 
to exist as we know it today unless more 
and more ways are found to bring the 
essentials of democracy into the work- 
place. Fortunately, the principles of 
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democracy do not require that such busi- 
ness functions as financing, expansion 
or curtailment of production, and hiring 
be decided upon by vote of the majority. 
However, the fact that by nature we must 
be authoritarian in some matters makes 
it imperative that we be more democratic 
in those business matters where employee 
participation is appropriate. Nothing is 
more fundamental to democracy than up- 
ward communication in which the ideas 
of subordinates are given prompt and 
sympathetic hearing followed by such 
action as is desirable. 


ll, BARRIERS TO UPWARD 
COMMUNICATION 


Even though management may appre- 
ciate the need for effective upward com- 
munication, it may not translate this need 
into action. It becomes apparent at once 
that to swim up the stream of communi- 
cation is a much harder task than to 
float downstream. The currents of re- 
sistance, inherent in the temperament and 
habits of supervisors and employees and 
in the complexity and structure of mod- 
ern industry, are persistent and strong. 
Let us examine some of these deterrents 
to upward communication.’ 


A. Barriers Involving Business 
Organization: 


1. The physical distance between su- 
perior and subordinate impedes upward 
communications in several ways. Com- 
munication becomes difficult and infre- 
quent when superiors are isolated so as 


8 Panel discussions with various groups revealed that 
until the obstacles to effective communications were 
clearly identified and accepted it was difficult to 
discuss techniques and methods profitably. A clear 
understanding of what impedes upward communi- 
cations must precede removal of obstructions. In 
many cases an open channel is all we need for 
ideas and attitudes to flow upward. It was the 
thought of the syndicate that more could be gained 
hy first emphasizing the removal of Lavelend. than 
by first putting out enticements and formal de- 
vices for stimulating communication upward. Group 
meetings, written reports, and individual contacts 
become mere window dressing and will fail in 
their purpose if superiors have not first dispelled 
completely any feeling of disinterest or impatience 
with what their subordinates are telling them. 
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to be seldom seen or spoken to. In large 
organizations executives are located in 
headquarters or divisional centers, at 
points not easily reached by their subor- 
dinates. In smaller organizations their 
offices are sometimes remotely placed, or 
they hold themselves needlessly inacces- 


sible. 


2. Complexity also delays communi- 
cation up. Suppose there is at the em- 
ployee’s level a significant problem that 
eventually must be settled at the top. 
The employee tells his supervisor. They 
talk it over and try to settle it. This 
takes a day or two. Then it goes to the 
department head. He requires some time 
to hear the case, thinks about it a day 
or two, and then tells the divisional 
Manager, who holds the case a week 
While he investigates, unwilling to bother 
the vice president with it. Since there 
May appear to be an admission of failure 
in passing the problem up, each level of 
Supervision is reluctant to do so, thus 
Gausing more delay. By the time the 
problem reaches the top echelon, months 
may have elapsed since it first arose. 


3. Movement of information through 
many levels dilutes or distorts it. Since 
each supervisor consciously or uncon- 
sciously se,ects and edits the information 
he passes up, the more levels of super- 
Vision, or filter stations, it passes through 
before it reaches the top, the less accur- 
ate it becomes. Also, in a large company 
with a hierarchy of management, con- 
tacts become fewer and more hurried as 
one ascends in the organization. A group 
leader contacts his workers more often 
than a president contacts his vice presi- 
dents. 


B. Barriers Involving Superiors 


1. The superior’s attitude and behavior 
in listening will play a vital role in either 
encouraging or discouraging communi- 
cation up. If the boss seems anxious to 
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get the interview over with or appears 
to be impatient with his subordinate, or 
annoyed or distressed by the subject be- 
ing discussed, this attitude will place an 
insurmountable communications barrier 
between them in the future. 


2. A boss may fall into the familiar 
error of thinking that “no news is good 
news,” whereas lack of complaint or 
criticism is often a symptom that upward 
communication is working in very low 
gear; or he may assume, often wrongly, 
that he knows what subordinates think 
or feel; or he may have such an exag- 
gerated sense of duty that he feels it 
disloyal to listen to complaints, especially 
if made intemperately. This attitude tends 
to discourage employees with justifiable 
complaints from approaching their su- 
periors. 

3. We all have a natural defensiveness 
about ourselves and our actions. As 
managers, we are prone to resent and re- 
sist communications which indicate that 
some of our actions have been less than 
perfect. Where this attitude is evident, 
loyal workers who could be most helpful 
to us sometimes withhold information. 
In such cases communicating is of neces- 
sity done by the less loyal workers and 
the maladjusted. In other words, unless 
we are willing to hear criticism freely, 
much we learn about our organization 
comes from those who are the least loyal 
to it. 

4. Superiors often resist becoming in- 
volved with the personal problems of 
their subordinates. This resistance to 
listening may affect the subordinates’ 
willingness to communicate up on other 
matters more directly related to the job. 
Moreover, job problems and _ personal 
problems are often closely linked, and 
it is difficult to discuss the one without 
the other. 

5. One of the strongest deterrents to 
communication up is the failure of man- 
agement to act on undesirable conditions 





previously brought to its attention. The 
result is that the workers lose faith both 
in the sincerity of management and the 
value of communication. 


6. Listening is time-consuming. Many 
executives feel that they are too involved 
with daily problems and responsibilities 
to provide adequate time for listening 
fully to their subordinates’ ideas, reports, 
and criticisms. Nevertheless, many time- 
consuming problems could be minimized 
or eliminated if superiors were free to 
listen to their employees, for in listening 
they can discover solutions to present 
problems or anticipate causes for future 
ones. The subordinate who has free ac- 
cess to his boss can get the answers to 
many budding problems and thus elimi- 
nate heavier demands made when the 
problems have gotten complex, emotion- 
laden, and possibly out of control. 

A man’s philosophy of management 
determines the value he places upon com- 
munications and the time he gives to it. 
An executive who has freed himself of 
much of his routine responsibilities and 
is engaged in building individual subor- 
dinates and developing teamwork in his 
group will rank communications high in 
priority and will allow time for it, since 
it is the nerve center of such a leader’s 
management. In contrast, the boss who 
acts alone, solves most of his depart- 
ment’s problems himself, and lets the 
growth of subordinates take its own 
course may well be too busy to com- 
municate. 


Cc. Barriers Involving Subordinates 


1. Communications down may run 
more freely than communications up be- 
cause the superior is free to call in the 
subordinate and talk to him at will. The 
subordinate does not have the same free- 
dom to intrude upon the superior’s time. 
A man is discouraged from going freely 
over his boss’s head or from asking ap- 
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peal from his decisions by the line of 
authority that prevails in industry. 

2. Neither the facilities available nor 
the rewards offered to the subordinate 
for upward communication equal those 
for messages downward. Management 
can speed the flow of information down 
by the use of company publications, 
in-plant broadcasts, meetings, bulletin 
boards, form letters, etc. By praise, pro- 
motions, and other signs of recognition 
management can reward subordinates 
who act upon communications down, as 
it can penalize those who fail to act. Few 
such facilities or incentives for encourag- 
ing communications upward are available 
to the employee or the lower-level super- 
visor. 


3. Communications from subordinate 
to superior cannot be prepared with as 
much care as those that move down. A 
sales manager, for example, may address 
a message to a dozen men—a message re- 
sulting from the combined thinking of 


his staff, strengthened by research, care- 
ful writing, editing, and visual aids. He 
and his staff are free to give that mes- 
sage far more time and thought than a 
salesman in the field can expend on a 
message back to the sales manager. 


4. Because tradition, authority, and 
prestige are behind communications 
down, they flow more easily in that di- 
rection than do communications up. In 
communicating up, the subordinate must 
explain himself and get acceptance from 
one who has greater status and authority. 
The subordinate’s difficulties are greater 
also because he is likely to be less fluent 
and persuasive than the man who com- 
municates down to him. 

The semantics barrier is likewise great- 
er for the subordinate. His superior, 
probably having worked at one time on 
the subordinate’s job, knows the attitudes, 
the language, and the problems of that 
level. On the other hand, the man who 
is communicating up faces the difficulty 
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of talking to a person with whose work 
and responsibilities he is not familiar. 

5. Like all of us, employees are emo- 
tional and prejudiced. Their feelings 
mix freely with their facts, creating fur- 
ther barriers to objective upward com- 
munications. Their observations and re- 
ports to management are prejudiced by 
their own personal habits and sentiments. 
The establishment of rapport through 
judicious listening will help the superior 
to understand and interpret what em- 
ployees are trying to tell him. The su- 
perior, of course, must recognize and 
minimize his own prejudices and idio- 
syncrasies before he can do this. 

6. Unless superiors are particularly 
receptive, subordinates generally prefer 
to withhold or temper bad news, unfavor- 
ble opinions, and reports of mistakes or 
failures. Because some managers are de- 
fensive about listening to bad news, those 
who like and respect them withhold in- 
formation or minimize omissions and 
@rrors from friendly motives; others keep 
back information from fear, dislike, or 


indifference. 


ill, WHAT SHOULD BE 
COMMUNICATED UPWARD? 


Many executives are satisfied if com- 
Munications from below inform them 
about such matters as the following: 

A. What subordinates are doing; 
highlights of their work, achieve- 
ments, progress, and future job 
plans. 

B. Outlines of unsolved work prob- 
lems on which subordinates now 
need aid or may require help in 
the future. 

C. Suggestions or ideas of subordi- 
nates for improvements within 
their department or in the com- 
pany as a whole. 

. How subordinates think and feel 
about their jobs, their associates, 
and their company. 
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The first three points deal with work- 
centered matters about which the alert 
executive normally tries to keep himself 
well informed. The fourth area—that of 
subordinates’ personal feelings and at- 
titudes—has not, however, received equal 
attention, though of equal or even greater 
importance. Consequently, it may be 
valuable to spell out in detail some of 
the things under “D” (above) which an 
executive should learn through upward 
communications. 


1. Feelings About the Job 


a. Are people satisfied with their pay 
in relation to other jobs in the company, 
similar jobs in the industry or com- 
munity? (How do you know? What 
have you done to find out?) 

b. Are working hours and shift rota- 
tions felt to be reasonable? (From whom 
do you get your information? ) 

c. Do employees feel that the work load 
is fairly distributed? (What positive 
evidence have you of this?) 

d. What do employecs think about the 
quality and adequacy of tools, equipment, 
and office furniture? (Do they tell you 
this? ) 

e. Is there confusion between people 
in closely related jobs as to who is to 
do what? Is authority clearly stated 
and understood? (On what do you base 
your opinions? Is it more than wishful 
thinking? ) 

f. Are there formal standards for per- 
sonal appearance? Are these well known 
and accepted? Do subordinates believe 
that “bosses” observe the rules and regu- 
lations that they expect subordinates to 
follow? 

g. Do subordinates feel that all possible 
candidates for promotion from within 
are given full and honest consideration? 
(Have you asked them lately?) 

h. Do employees think that people are 
laid off or discharged unreasonably? Is 





employment stable, or does the company 
hire and fire frequently? Do older em- 
ployees feel secure in their jobs? 

i. What do subordinates think of the 
willingness of the company to discuss 
policies, plans, and actions that affect 
their jobs? 

j. Do subordinates feel that their su- 
periors are interested in helping with per- 
sonal or family problems that may in- 
fluence attitudes at work? (How did you 
determine their feeling in this matter?) 


2. Feelings About Associates: Superiors, 
Subordinates, or Equals 


a. What do they think of the efficiency 
of the boss, the department, the com- 
pany? (What plan do you have for dis- 
covering this?) 

b. Do employees feel that the boss has 
favorites? 

c. How adequately do the employees 
believe they are supervised? (Sales and 
merchandising have a variety of devices 
for determining customer satisfaction. 
What do you use with your subordinates 
to find out their opinions about your 
services to them?) 

d. Do your subordinates feel they are 
being prepared to grow and advance?’ Do 
subordinates feel that they are pigeon- 
holed? Are individuals counseled about 
their weaknesses and given the oppor- 
tunity for personal growth and develop- 
ment? 

e. Do subordinates feel that superiors 
resist new ideas of their subordinates 
without evaluating their worth? Are in- 
dividuals afraid to present honest com- 
plaints to their bosses? 

f. Are employees satisfied that griev- 
ances are handled promptly and fairly? 
That there are opportunities for trans- 
fer? Opportunities for a second chance 
for the person who gets into difficulties? 

g. Do employees feel that you under- 
stand their needs and desires? 
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h. Do superiors know how subordinates 
get along with fellow employees? 


3. Feelings About the Company 


a. What do subordinates think about 
the company’s integrity and fairness as 
an employer—the degree to which com- 
pany actions live up to promises and ex- 
pressed policies? 

b. What do employees think of the 
standing of the company—its financial 
strength and the ability of its executives 
to maintain its competitive position? 

c. What is the company’s reputation 
in the community? (Who tells you this? 
How sure are you of the facts?) 

d. What do employees’ families and 
associates think of their jobs and of 
their opportunities with the company? 
(Have you ever reviewed how you de- 
termine this? Is it left to chance?) 

e. Do people feel that they know far 
enough in advance about serious changes 
so that they can adjust to them? 

f. Do employees feel that equal pay 
is given for equal work? How do they 
think the white-collar earnings compare 
with those of wage workers? 

g. How often do people say: “The 
wage employees have got an increase— 
why can’t I have one? The people out 
in the shop make more money than I 
do; yet you have to have a college degree 
to hold my job.” 

h. Do employees say: “Our products 
must be pretty good. They’re the only 
ones you see in the stores.”? Or, “Why 
do our ‘whatzits’ cost so much? We 
make them by the million.” 

i. Do employees know and accept per- 
sonnel practices regarding illness, leave 
of absence, vacation, military leave, etc.? 

j. Do subordinates believe in the fair- 
ness and adequacy of health, insurance, 
and retirement programs? (If you are 
interested in what they think, you have 
no doubt established communication 
plans to find out.) 
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k. Do employees feel that adequate 
recreational and educational facilities are 
available? (Did you ever make a survey 
on this?) 

1. Do your employees understand the 
annual report, or do they think it is 
written for accountants? Is the informa- 
tion presented in your company paper 
interesting to its readers? 

m. Do employees consider cafeteria 
food prices fair and quality good? 


IV. PRINCIPLES FOR 
COMMUNICATION UPWARD 


A. Coverage Must Be Systematic 
and Balanced 


1. Some executives feel that upward 
communication can be achieved by open- 
‘minded receptivity, without systematic 
‘planning. Spontaneous communication, 
however, may be neither balanced nor 
“comprehensive. A few glaring weaknesses 
/or successes may get all the attention. 
'Voluble, aggressive spokesmen for some 
departments of the organization may 
claim frequent hearings, while others get 
none. The executive who relies upon 
spontaneous communication alone re- 
ceives neither a true picture of conditions 
nor the information he needs to forestall 
trouble and improve operations. Free 
communications upward cannot be left 
to chance. Superiors must stimulate, en- 
courage, and find ways to facilitate their 
movement. 

2. A program for upward communi- 
cation must provide for continuity. The 
flow of information upward cannot be 
turned on and off at the whim or to the 
advantage of either party if it is to be 
effective. The boss must try to listen 
on stormy days and with problems on his 
mind just as freely as he does when his 
world runs well. The subordinate, too, 
must communicate upward when the 
wheels run smoothly as well as when they 
squeak. 
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B. The Flow of Communications 
Must be Directed 


1. Wherever possible, communications 
should move step by step upward through 
the organization. Ideally it should not 
be necessary for the bottom level of em- 
ployees to communicate directly with 
those who are several levels higher in 
the organization. This is not to deny 
the opportunity for anyone at any level 
to be heard at any other level. Although 
such opportunity should exist, it will 
seldom be used where communications 
are strong at each level. 


2. To be effective, communication must 
flow upward until it reaches that person 
who is responsible for, or who can take 
action upon, the conditions mentioned in 
the communication. If he can handle 
the problem effectively, there will be little 
need for detailed communication to go 
to a higher level. 


Cc. Listening Must Be Sensitive 


1. It is a well-established principle of 
social science that people in different oc- 
cupations and in different positions of 
responsibility within occupations have dif- 


ferent outlooks on life. They see and 
interpret things through different-colored 
glasses and with different meanings and 
values. It should be expected always that 
subordinates, particularly those on the 
first levels of management, will not inter- 
pret a certain company position or com- 
pany action in the same way as would 
the managers of the company. We can- 
not expect employees to look upon the 
importance of efficiency, productivity, 
profit, lower taxes, and other such mat- 
ters exactly as we do. They rarely will 
think exactly as we do, nor we as they do, 
although through education we can come 
somewhat closer. Therefore, listening to 
employees, trying sincerely to get their 
interpretations and ideas, and acting on 
the basis of what they think, not what 





we think, or what we wish they would 
think, are absolutely essential to realistic 
management. Serious mistakes are made 
when management assumes that a certain 
set of facts will or should lead to the same 
conclusion in the employee’s mind that it 
does in the manager’s mind. 


2. Often in making complaints, the 
complainant is not aware of, or will not 
reveal, the true cause of his criticism or 
irritation. It is human nature to cover 
up the real cause of complaints and to 
attach an attitude of resistance to some 
wholly unrelated subject. The superior 
must strive to learn the real cause for 
brickbats and bouquets. Frequently it 
will be something very different from 
what the employee says or even thinks 
it is. 

3. Experienced executives know that 
employees tell their boss what they think 
he wants to hear. They know that sub- 
ordinates, even the most candid ones, 
sift out that which will hurt his feelings 
or reflect upon his ability. The superior 
must realize that anything he hears has 
passed through a sieve designed to select 
that material which will gain the com- 
municator’s end, or win him as much 
approval as possible. 

As we have seen, subordinates hesitate 
before they pass up unpleasant informa- 
tion. They ask themselves whether this 
information will annoy or offend their su- 
perior, whether they will be thought dis- 
loyal for listening to such criticism, or 
for passing it upward, whether their 
superior is secure enough himself to hear 
bad news. Since this is so, the wise 
executive may have to be constantly alert, 
if not searching for, criticisms, com- 
plaints, and other evidences of dissatis- 
faction. 


4. Subordinates are especially alert to 
all physical cues and non-verbal signals. 
A superior’s actions, such as movements 
of the head and body, grimaces, silences, 
smiles, and scowls, are as important as 
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words in encouraging or discouraging 
free reporting upward. A setting of the 
jaw, a reddening of the face, or a stiffen- 
ing of the body are the subtle red lights 
in upward communication that say, with- 
out a word being spoken, “Stop, this is 
going too far!” 


5. Upward communication is never 
highly effective if it appears to be “up- 
ward” communication. The concept of 
the dignity of man and the concept of 
the worth of employees as persons, having 
ideas in many respects as valuable as 
their superior’s, demand that we accept 
ideas from below without condescension. 
We should be as sensitive to them as we 
would be to the opinions of friends or 
associates. 


6. There are occasions when we must 
be particularly sensitive to what is being 
communicated upward. In an atmosphere 
of frequent and unusual changes, it is 
especially important that executives work 
diligently to see that there are open and 
complete channels for upward communi- 
cation. When a new plant is being opened, 
new systems installed, new production or 
sales problems, new policies established, 
economic retrenchment underway, or new 
supervisors or executives coming into the 
company, then is the time to tune the 
communications réceptors most delicately 
and listen in most often. 


D. Listening Must Be Objective 


1. If upward communication is to be 
effective, the listener must show a con- 
structive, receptive attitude toward direct 
or implied criticism of himself and his 
department, no matter how bad the news 
or how hostile the critic. A superior’s 
willingness to listen is revealed by the 
amount of time he gives to hearing sub- 
ordinates, his ability to put them at ease, 
and the absence of tension. 


2. Sometimes we listen freely because 
it is to our advantage to find out employee 
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sentiments and feelings. If communica- 
tions up are to be successful, we must 
listen with equal interest when it is 
obvious that the advantage lies with the 
subordinate. Good upward communica- 
tion includes those things subordinates 
want us to know for their benefit, as well 
as those things which we want to know 
for our own advantage. 

3. We must guard against selecting 
only those communicators we want to 
hear from. Conscious or unconscious 
favoritism in choosing reporters whose 
ideas and opinions we hold in high regard 
gives us a distorted picture of conditions 
and may discourage other employees 
from correcting that picture. Line men 
must listen to staff assistants, top man- 
agement to junior executives, union stew- 
ards to foremen, and vice versa, with the 
same interest that they would listen to 
their colleagues. 


4. It is unwise for executives to state 


their positions or proposals first and then 
ask subordinates to suggest contrary or 
alternate points of view, or to comment 


upon their superior’s opinions. Don’t 
let your own position be known if you 
seek truly free opinions. 

5. The person who listens to com- 
munications up with the certainty that he 
is right and the subordinate is wrong will 
accomplish little. Unless the superior 
possesses and reveals an open mind and 
a willingness to change if shown to be 
wrong, he might as well not listen. 


E. Listening Implies Action 


1. A popular fallacy is that if we 
permit a man to blow off steam, the 
complaint will automatically be dissipated. 
Where adjustments in company policy or 
executive action are necessary, listening 
in the absence of any corrective action 
is not of much help. The superior who 
feels that he can listen long and willingly 
to justifiable complaints and reduce their 
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disturbing effect within the complainant 
without taking action is fooling himself. 
Although listening and _non-directive 
counseling may be valuable in helping 
subordinates to find and solve their own 
problems, they are not to be relied upon 
completely if the main cause of the 
trouble lies outside the individual. 

2. When you are receiving communica- 
tions up, be sure that you do not verbally 
agree or appear to the listener to do so if, 
at the same time, you do not intend to 
take corrective action. Your words or 
sympathetic listening may lead him to 
think that you plan to take an action 
which you do not contemplate. When 
your action does not follow, the subordi- 
nate is properly resentful. If a good idea 
cannot be put into effect at the time, or 
if a bad situation cannot then be im- 
proved, tell the individual and give him 
the reasons. 


V. MEDIA AND METHODS 


By. far the most effective method of 
tapping the ideas of subordinates is sym- 
pathetic listening in the many day-to-day, 
informal contacts within the department 
and outside the workplace. There are 
no full-blown systems that will do the 
job in any easier manner. No delegation 
of an executive’s responsibility to know 
the thoughts and attitudes of his subordi- 
nates is possible. This is a job which 
must in the main be done individually. 
painstakingly, and with understanding 
and sympathy. It is not something to 
be accomplished by a high-pressure drive 
or through a mechanical system. Nothing 
can equal an executive’s willingness to 
hear. Given this, however, some of the 
devices listed below have been found 
helpful in further encouraging free up- 
ward communication. 

A. Various social gatherings of the 
employees through departmental parties, 
birthday parties, luncheons, outings, pic- 





nics, sports, and recreational events are 
fine opportunities for informal, casual 
communications. Unplanned, chance 
meetings taking place at the water foun- 
tain or beginning on the elevator or in 
the hallways may also provide oppor- 
tunity for subordinates to be heard. 

B. Staff personnel within the depart- 
ment have many opportunities to observe 
and talk with line employees. As a result, 
they sometimes can contribute to the 
supervisor's knowledge of what his sub- 
ordinates think and feel. The alert execu- 
tive is responsive to comment that such 
staff members may offer him about the 
operations and personnel of his depart- 
ment. Of course, he will not treat such 
communicants as informers; he will not 
expect them to reveal names or to violate 
confidences. 

C. In any organization, there are some 
persons who, because of special insights 
and experiences, are particularly good at 
listening to and interpreting what em- 
ployees say. Since some people can listen 
all day without really comprehending 
what they hear, it is important that we 
listen carefully to those who have some 
responsibility for morale and who possess 
peculiar skill in gaining insight into the 
real motives, feelings, and thoughts be- 
hind what people say. 

D. Management can learn something 
about employee attitudes from union 
publications and union officials. If rela- 
tions with the union are good, if union 
officials and shop leaders have been in- 
formed of what management wants, and 
if they have confidence in its motives, a 
study of union publications can be of 
great assistance in revealing what em- 
ployees are thinking. 

E. Outsiders in the community, such as 
tradesmen, teachers, ministers, and other 
persons who see employees away from the 
job, can sometimes provide management 
with sound impressions of general 
employee attitudes and morale. Some 
industries now hold clergy days or school- 
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men’s days on which members of these 
professions spend a day or two annually 
in industry learning about business; in 
return they tell business what they expect 
by way of public service. 

F. Regular departmental or staff meet- 
ings provide information of various kinds. 
At regular staff meetings, management 
members can be asked to report on em- 
ployees’ attitudes toward specific subjects 
such as Christmas bonuses, installation of 
new equipment or new methods, new 
supervisors, extra shifts, or overtime 
work. If this is done on a regular basis, 
leaders soon learn to listen more care- 
fully for their subordinates’ feelings and 
opinions. Poor results, however, are 
obtained if a superior asks generally of 
his staff how things are running or 
whether there are any problems. Ques- 
tions must be specific, e.g., “Do your men 
feel they can get to you freely enough, 
and how do you know they feel this 
way?” Answers must be equally specific, 
revealing the facts upon which they are 
based. Tangible and intangible recogni- 
tion should be given to those members 
of management who have proved good 
listeners and reliable guides to their own 
subordinates’ attitudes. 

G. Some executives hold voluntary 
after-hour dinner meetings for their ad- 
ministrators. These meetings are devoted 
primarily to problems which can be most 
effectively handled in a leisurely atmos- 
phere. Although they bear directly upon 
the work situation, they do not have the 
same urgency as matters that would re- 
quire the prompt attention of top man- 
agement. Typical of these sessions are 
meetings on supervisors’ problems in 
administering standard personnel prac- 
tices, the need for developing employee- 
evaluating tools, staff-line relations, and 
the value of participation in manage- 
ment. These meetings are planned and 
developed by members of the staff, who 
solicit topics for discussion and methods 
for handling them. Most meetings are 
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devoted to analysis of problems from the 
subordinate’s point of view. Communica- 
tions flow up easily in this situation, 
because the meeting is preceded by 
sociable eating and drinking that help to 
renew and strengthen the personal rela- 


tions between the subordinate and supe- 
rior. 


H. Supervisors’ clubs have proved 
themselves to be extremely useful as a 
sounding-board for opinions from middle 
and lower supervisors. Although chiefly 
educational and social in nature, the 
clubs, by bringing together many supe- 
riors from different divisions, encourage 
them to exchange ideas and to talk about 
general problems that may trouble them. 
This is not to imply that the supervisors’ 
clubs should become general grievance 
committees. Rather, if the club meetings 
' are properly guided, the supervisors will 
present some of the problems that con- 
cern them, offer solutions, discuss some 
of the policies which they must admin- 
ister, and provide general suggestions for 
improving the efficiency of the company. 

1. Some feel that management should 
have on hand a list of subjects for com- 
munication upward, subjects about which 
it desires to hear regularly. Checks at 
weekly or monthly intervals can serve to 
highlight those matters of permanent in- 
terest to employees or employers which 
have been neglected. 


J. A checklist may also be helpful to 
supervisors who control a large number 
of subordinates. At the end of the day, 
on mimeographed lists of their employees, 
they can check off the men they have 
contacted. Mechanical as it seems, a 
quick review of the sheets covering a 
weekly or monthly period will show 
which employees have been neglected. 
Still other supervisors schedule their con- 
tacts. One division head in a produc- 
tion unit, for example, has a scheduled 
monthly visit with every employee in his 
department in addition to the informal 
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contacts which grow out of the work 
situation. 


K. In counseling after merit rating or 
evaluation of an employee, the superior 
who listens carefully and questions tact- 
fully has many opportunities to discover 
what the subordinate thinks and feels 
about a wide range of subjects. 


L. The suggestion system is another im- 
portant vehicle for upward communica- 
tion; it is a formal device for making 
clearly known one’s interest in having 
employees help with ideas and creative 
suggestions. Junior or auxiliary boards 
along multiple management lines serve 
the same purpose for management per- 
sonnel. 


M. Grievance procedures are important 
means of getting ideas upward. However, 
we cannot expect them to do the major 
job; the main thing we want from up- 
ward communication is an awareness of 
the normal day-to-day ideas and attitudes 
of employees. A grievance may be con- 
sidered an abnormal upward communica- 
tion, the basis of which is misunder- 
standing. It is important, of course, to 
have a means of communicating serious 
misunderstandings upward for all levels 
of employees and supervisors. However, 
informal upward communication should 
be so good that this abnormal means of 
communication is rarely needed. To de- 
pend upon a grievance procedure as the 
main source for our knowledge of how 
employees feel limits us to knowing their 
thoughts only when they are negative, 
critical, or sharply different from our 
own. 


N. Employee opinion surveys under 
certain circumstances are an important 
means of getting the feelings of the 
middle and lower echelons into the con- 
sciousness of those at the top. However, 
like grievance procedures, surveys must 
be used intelligently. They are not a sub- 
stitute for normal, day-to-day efforts in 





upward communication. Surveys serve 
about the same purpose in the total pro- 
gram of upward communication that, say, 
an annual physical examination would 
serve to an individual. A physical ex- 
amination does not of itself make the 
individual any healthier, but it does tell 
him what ails him so that he can take 
steps to improve his health. 


©. The house magazine can be used in 
various ways to give employees an oppor- 
tunity to communicate upward. For ex- 
ample, letters to the editor can be en- 
couraged and printed; special sections in 
the magazine can be reserved for ques- 
tions and comments on activities or poli- 
cies of the company. Also, articles about 
employee or supervisor activities, social 
affairs, honors, promotions, awards, pub- 
lications, etc., all serve to communicate 
upward, since most house organs are read 
at all levels of the organization. 

Before any of the foregoing media and 
methods can be profitably exploited, how- 
ever, management must be persuaded of 
the value of upward communication. It 
must also learn where, when, and how to 
listen and what to listen for. 


Vi. RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 
EFFECTIVE UPWARD 
COMMUNICATION 


The general objectives achieved 
through strong upward communications 
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are, as we have seen, the growth of 
democracy and leadership in the work- 
place, the development and strengthen- 
ing of individuals through the satisfac- 
tion of the human need for self-expression 
and participation, and the promotion of 
loyalty and respect for the company. 
For those companies that encourage a 
free flow of upward communication there 
are, in addition, more immediate rewards: 


1. Management gets an improved pic- 

ture of the work, accomplishments, 
problems, plans, attitudes, and feel- 
ings of subordinates at all levels, 
Before becoming deeply involved, 
management spots individuals, poli- 
cies, actions, or assignments which 
are likely to cause trouble. 
By helping lower echelons of super- 
vision to improve their selection of 
those things that are to be com- 
municated upward, management 
gets them to do a more systemati¢ 
and useful job of reporting. 


By welcoming upward communica- 
tion, management strengthens the 
only device for tapping the ideas 
and help of its subordinates. This 
gives management a better answer 
to its problems and eases its own . 
respongibility. 

By opening the channels upward, 
management helps the easy flow 
and acceptance of communications 
down. Good listening makes good 
listeners. 
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Management Fellowships Offered Young Women by Radcliffe 


TWO FULL TUITION FELLOWSHIPS of $650 each and the Edith Gratia Stedman 
Fellowship of $300 will be awarded to young women by the Radcliffe College Man- 
agement Training Program, a one-year graduate course in personnel and business 
administration, for the academic year 1952-1953. 

The program offers six months of class instruction taught largely by the faculty 
of the Harvard Business School. The curriculum includes courses in human rela- 
tions, personnel administration, management problems and objectives, wage policies 
and procedures, marketing, retailing, accounting, labor problems, etc. Ten weeks 
of full-time field work, arranged in two periods of four and six weeks, in business, 
government and other organizations will enable the student to see the practical 
application of her academic work. 


Graduates of the program now hold administrative positions in business, industry, 
in government offices, the armed forces, and in educational institutions. 


For further information, apply to Mr. T. North Whitehead, Management Train- 
ing Program, Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 





Of, For and By Employees 


The Story of an Unusual Company Publication 


ROGER T. LYMAN 


The Torrington Manufacturing Company 


Torrington, Conn. 


Employee publications which strive to become broad informational links between 
management and employees often méet with distrust or indifference on the part of 
the workers. For this reason, some companies rely on other media for communicat- 
ing management’s messages and allow the house organ to function mainly for the 
dissemination of news about employees. In this latter category is the employee 
publication of the Torrington Manufacturing Company, which is edited and pub- 
lished exclusively by the employees, with management offering no editorial opinion 
and exercising no censorship. The company management is convinced that it has 
been completely successful in providing a really well-accepted and well-read employee 


newspaper. 


EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS—put out by 
management for employees—abound. 
They follow the familiar pattern of man- 
agement talking to employees about what 
management thinks employees are inter- 
ested in (or should be interested in). 

Much rarer as a project in employee 
relations is a company organ put out by 
employees for their fellow-employees 
without let or hindrance. 

An example of such a genuine employee 
plant publication is the one produced at 
The Torrington Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Connecticut. Not only is it 
wholly employee-written, which is unusual 
in itself, but the fact that the employee 
staff is completely responsible for every- 
thing that goes into each issue puts Tor- 
rington’s ManuF ACTS pretty much in a 
class by itself. 

ManuF ACTS began about four years 
ago as the successor to a monthly paper, 
the Torrington Newsletter, published dur- 
ing the war for employees in the armed 
forces, The Newsletter was written and 


edited largely by the advertising depart- 
ment, with the help of a few reporters 
from other parts of the plant. The re- 
porters received no compensation except 
for a dinner and theater party once each 
year. 

With the end of the war, the plan for 
turning the paper over to the employees 
was developed. From the outset, man- 
agement was determined to avoid any real 
or apparent domination of the paper or 
any member of the staff. ManuF ACTS was 
to be truly of, for, and by Torrington 
employees. 


Elect Own Editor Annually 


Selection of the editor for the first 
year’s operation under the new plan was 
naturally of prime importance. There 
were several discussions at top levels. 
The problem was how to get as editor 
the one man among the old reporters 
whom management believed capable of 
handling the crucial first year, but yet 
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not have management put him there. The 
final—and wise—decision was to allow 
the old Newsletter staff to elect their own 
editor, with everyone meanwhile keeping 
his fingers crossed that the group would 
pick the right man. They did! 

The new editor, a toolsetter in the press 
department, developed some basic rules 
of operation for the staff, which were 
polished up by the advertising department 
and printed so that everyone might have 
a copy. This was called their “constitu- 
tion.” 

Perhaps the most daring of the new 
rules—from management’s viewpoint at 
least—was that each editor should serve a 
one-year term, and could not succeed 
himself. There have now been four edi- 
tors. The second was a draftsman in the 
‘engineering department; the third was 
assistant director of the laboratory; and 
the fourth, an assistant shop superintend- 
ent. For the next election it looks like 

toss up between a lab technician and an 
estimator. 


Management Censorship Non-Existent 


The editor has complete charge of the 
paper, issues assignments, revises and 
deletes at will, and turns the copy over 
to the advertising department for produc- 
tion on the company’s Davidson duplica- 


tor. No editing or censoring takes place 
at any time after the copy has left the 
editor’s hands. The editor can hire and 
fire (and firing associates whom you 
will continue to see and work with daily 
is a neat trick). Everyone on the Manu- 
FACTS staff produces his share of “copy” 
—or else! 


Besides the editor, an assistant editor, 
treasurer, art director, and photographer 
are elected annually. The last two may 
be reelected, because of the special quali- 
fications required, but the other offices 
must pass along to someone new. The 
total staff is limited to one member for 
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each 50 persons regularly employed by 
the company. 


Staff Compensation and 
Production Costs 


How is the staff paid? The work on 
the paper is clearly recognized as extra- 
curricular, by both management and em- 
ployees, except that contacting individuals 
for information must usually be done 
during business hours. 


Management proposed that the staff be 
given a check each month, in payment 
for the members’ group services in pro- 
ducing ManuF ACTS. This amount was 
theirs to spend as they wished. The plan 
was accepted, and so far most of the 
money has been used for group entertain- 
ment. A little has gone for prize money 
in various projects to stimulate intra- 
plant activities. As the staff—and the 
paper—grew, the staff asked for a raise— 
and got it. The staff has its own treas- 
urer, maintains its own bank account. 
Camera, film, and flash bulbs for the 
photographer, and all production costs are 
paid by the company. Complete produc- 
tion internally helps keep costs under 
$150 per issue of 800 copies. This figure 
includes all direct labor, plates, paper, 
and staff compensation. 


Liaison with Management 


A staff adviser is the link between man- 
agement and the employee staff. (The 
writer has served in this capacity since 
the inception of ManuFACTS.) The ad- 
viser’s job as outlined by the constitution 
is to submit to the editor news originating 
in management and to bring to manage- 
ment special requests or problems of the 
staff whenever so requested. 


Except for rare articles of unusual na- 
tional significance, content is held to 
material by and about employees, plus an 
occasional snappy joke lifted from the 





nearest source. The average issue is 10 
pages, 814” by 11” size, well illustrated. 
Sheets are printed one side at a time on 
the duplicator, collated, and side-stitched 
with office staplers. 

The paper is distributed at the gates 
as everyone leaves for home, the distribu- 
tion being announced over the plant pag- 
ing system just before quitting time. No 
one has ever seen a copy of ManuF ACTS 
blowing about the streets of the city. It 
not only goes home, but seems to enjoy 
even greater popularity with the workers’ 
families. 

Annually the staff spends five dollars 
of its own funds to enter the International 
Council of Industrial Editors contest, to 
find out how they are doing by com- 
parison with other shop papers around 
the country. ManuF ACTS has consist- 
ently scored above 80 points of a possible 


100. 
Additional Benefits 


So Torrington’s unique plan works! A 
good shop paper appears regularly. And 
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other benefits of the plan are beginning 
to appear. The ManuFACTS staff, rep- 
resenting every section of the plant, can 
quickly reflect shop opinion on any ques- 
tion. The dependable quality of the pub- 
lishing job has several times led manage- 
ment to ask the staff to take on special 
assignments. Among these have been the 
entire handling of the company’s annual 
clambake. The ManuFACTS-run clam- 
bakes have been among the most success- 
ful ever held by Torrington. Under dis- 
cussion also has been the coordination of 
the company’s entire sports program— 
softball, golf, basketball, and bowling— 
by ManuF ACTS. 

In summary, ManuF ACTS’ method of 
operation insures continuance of interest 
among the staff, since anyone can advance 
to the editorship. Management’s satisfae- 
tion with the plan is indicated by over 
four years of support. Last—and most 
vital—the high degree of readership by 
employees and their families indicates 
that no one can produce an employee 
paper much better than the employees 
themselves. 








MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE 


The Spring Manufacturing (formerly Production) Conference of 


the American Management Association, which will feature several 


presentations of interest to personnel executives, will be held on April 


7-9 at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 











A “Tailor-made”’ Supervisory 
Improvement Program 


LAWRENCE G. LINDAHL* 


An unusual approach to the problem of supervisory training, in which the program 
was tailored to meet the training needs expressed by the supervisors themselves, is 
@utlined in this article. The author discusses the steps which were taken to determine 
the supervisors’ improvement needs and to develop and administer the program, and 


he describes the nature of the training and the improvement in the quality of super- 


Gision which has resulted thus far. 


The Problem Defined 


THE NEED for training supervisors is a 
Universal problem of industry and busi- 
fiess. There are several reasons for this, 
but two are always in evidence: First, 
the logical and psychologically sound cus- 
tom of promotion from within the ranks 
makes supervisory training on the part 
of the individual company an urgent re- 
quirement for efficient operation. Second, 
the growing realization, both in fact and 
in law, that supervision is a part of man- 
agement has made industry increasingly 
aware of the need for supervisory train- 
ing. 

The extent of the supervisory training 
problem is indicated in a survey of the 
opinions of 283 training directors which 
was reported by a research committee 
appointed by The American Society of 
Training Directors.’ Training directors 


1 American Society of Training Directors, “Research 
Needed in Industrial Training—Problems Suggested 
by Training Directors—A report of a survey made 
by the Research Committee.” The Journal of In- 
dustrial Training, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1950, pp. 2-18. 


are concerned with all levels of personnel, 
but they see a greater need for research 
dealing with training for supervisors than 
for any other specific group. The super- 
visor is admittedly a key person in suc- 
cessful plant operation. 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate 
one way in which supervisory improve- 
ment needs may be determined and to 
show how an improvement program 
recognizing those needs was built, admin- 
istered, and evaluated. 


Subjects Used 


“Supervisor,” as used in this article, 
refers to the person in the factory or 
office who directly supervises the em- 
ployees and comprises the first rank of 
management. The subjects for this pro- 
ject were 74 printing, machine, and office 
supervisors in an old, well-established 
company which employed 1,100 people. 
The business combined the manufactur- 
ing of printing products and precision 
office machines. 


* Industrial and Vocational Psychologist, Rochester, N. Y. 
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An analysis of the biographical data for 
the 74 supervisors disclosed a composite 
or typical supervisor who may be de- 
scribed as male, 47 years old, 5 foot 3 
inches tall, and weighing 162 pounds. He 
has finished three years of high school, 
has been a supervisor for seven years 
and three months, and has occupied the 
same supervisory job for seven years. 
He supervises 15 people. 


The Typical Supervisory Job 


To “tailor-make” a supervisory im- 
provement pregram, it is necessary to size 
up the supervisor’s job as well as the 
supervisor himself. For this purpose a 
description and evaluation of the super- 
visory job was used in such a manner 
that the supervisors determined their 
own training needs. 

A job evaluation of all the supervisory 
jobs had already been made. The job 
evaluation consisted of a job analysis, a 
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job description made from the analysis, 
common job factors on which the evalua- 
tion was based, and a job rating sheet for 
summing up the values given to each fac- 
tor in the job. 

Points were assigned to each factor by 
the job evaluation committee. The extent 
to which each factor entered into the job 
determined the number of points allotted 
to each, and the sum of the points deter- 
mined the worth of the job. 

To determine the composite or typical 
supervisory job all the points allotted to 
each factor in all the supervisory jobs 
were lumped together and the mean num 
ber of points per factor was found. The 
means of the factors made up the typical 
supervisory job. The typical job profile, 
showing the relative importance of the 
job factors of the office, printing, and 
machine supervisors’ job, is shown in 
Figure 1. 

The strictly personal factors of Per- 
sonality, Judgment, Leadership, Mental 


Composite Supervisory Job Profile 








Jos Factor 





Per Cent 
Factor ENTERS 
INTO JoB 





Necessary Previous Experience 


Personality (cooperation, tact, etc.) . 
Effect on Dependent or Following Operations 


Complexity of the Process 
Judgment (analysis, alternatives) 


and/or 
Property, Money, Goodwill 
Leadership 
Mental Alertness ................. 
Executive Ability  ........ ere 
Orders (attention to, following) 
Lorne Poked ——............. 
Manual Dexterity, Strenuousness 
CMe ..... 


Responsibility for Material, Equipment 


19.0 
14.0 
10.0 
9.2 
7.6 








FIGURE 1. Shows the relative importance of the job factors in 
office, printing, and machine supervisory jobs. 
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Alertness, Executive Ability, Orders, and 
Dexterity made up over 45 per cent of 
the total requirements of the typical 
supervisory job. 


Supervisory Improvement Needs 


After determining the relative import- 
ance of each job factor in the typical 
supervisory job, a check sheet, called a 
“Survey of Supervisory Improvement 
Needs,” was prepared. It contained 50 
statements chosen from a master list of 
100 suggested by the definitions of each 
factor in the job evaluation. Since only 
50 statements were needed, 19 per cent 
of 50, or ten statements, pertaining to the 
factor of previous experience were se- 
lected from the master list and included 
in the survey sheet. This factor made up 
19 per cent of the typical supervisor’s 
job. Fourteen per cent, or seven state- 
ments, referred to the Personality (co- 
operation-tact) factor, and were included, 
‘etc. The statements chosen in this man- 
mer were placed in random order on the 
sheet. 

The survey sheets were checked by 74 
supervisors at the first meeting of the 
group. The five supervisory needs 
which were checked most often are shown 
in Figure 2. 

Thirty-nine of the 50 items were 
checked by 50 per cent or more of the 
supervisors. These 39 items indicated 
training needs for some time to come. 


JANUARY, 1952 


Nature of the Training 


As a result of the survey, a series of 
11 more sessions were held with the 
supervisors to study the topic which 86 
per cent of them had checked—“How to 
Improve My Supervisory Personality.” 

A short description of what took place 
at the first four sessions will indicate the 
nature of the training. The theme of the 
first meeting was “It’s Our Job.” The 
main purpose was to explain the training 
series, show how the needs of the super- 
visors were to be identified, and give an 
over-all picture of the supervisory job. 
The survey sheet, which has been de- 
scribed, was checked at this meeting. A 
mental warm-up, in the form of a story 
solution problem, was given to stimulate 
memory training and judgment in han- 
dling a human problem and to check 


' ability to follow instructions. A film en- 


titled “It’s Our Job,” which emphasized 
the fundamentals of job supervision, was 
shown. Instructions were given for 
watching the film, and the supervisors 
were told that their observation of the 
principles of supervision illustrated in 
the film would be checked at the next 


session. 


The Personality Inventory 


The theme of the second session was 
“Know Yourself.” The film “It’s Our 
Job” was reviewed, and the outcome of 
the “Survey of Supervisory Needs” made 


Supervisory Needs 








NEED 


Per CENT 
OF SUPERVISORS 
CuHEcKING NEED 





How to improve my personality 


86 





How to improve my written and oral expression 81 
How to improve the methods of the jobs I supervise .... 80 


How to avoid nervous tension 


77 





How to ripen my judgment 


75 











FIGURE 2. Shows the supervisory needs checked most often 
by 74 office, printing, and machine supervisors. 
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Supervisors’ Personality Profile— 
Personality Inventory 


Number r A F- 


Percentile 
100 











90 
80 
70 
60 
50 








Composite 











40 
30 
20 
10 

0 











B2-S 


3/% 





BS-I 


43% 3)% 








B4-D F1-C F2-S 


66% 57% 28% 


Personality Factors 
FIGURE 3. The typical supervisory personality profile used as a standard for the 


supervisory improvement sessions. 





at the first session was discussed. The 
topic for the entire series, “How to De- 
velop My Supervisory Personality,” was 
announced. The session was devoted to a 
general explanation of the various con- 
cepts of personality and what has been 
done to measure it. It was suggested that 
in order to improve personality one 
should first know what personal qualities 
have already been acquired. For this 
purpose The Personality Inventory, by 
Bernreuter,” was administered to all the 
supervisors. The session was concluded 
with the showing of a film entitled “The 
Boss Didn’t Say Good Morning,” which 
illustrated the practical workings of per- 
sonality. 

2 Bernreuter, Robert G., The Personality Inventory. 


Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
California, 1935. 


The Supervisory Profile 


The theme of the third session was 
“Your Best Supervisory Self.” A discus- 
sion of the results of The Personality 
Inventory of the supervisors was under- 
taken. Each supervisor was given his 
own personality profile for comparison 
with the typical supervisory profile. 

The typical or composite profile of the 
74 supervisors, shown in Figure 3, ap- 
pears to be a very stable and expected 
type for successful supervisory work. We 
would not expect to find any strong neu- 
rotic tendencies in factory foremen or 
office supervisors. We would expect to 
find a degree of dominance in face-to- 
face situations above the average. Too 
much dominance would prevent the super- 
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visor from becoming a good counselor to At the fourth session the theme was 
his workers and might result in driver- “Improving Your Best Supervisory Self.” 
ship rather than leadership. Also, there The supervisors discussed an analysis 
should be a healthy degree of self-con- of Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory. 
fidence, good adjustment to environment, Twenty-one items on the Inventory had 
and some feeling of self-consciousness, received “yes” answers from 75 per cent 
but not a hampering amount. The profile or more of the supervisors. These items 
of F1-C (Figure 3) indicates this. The en- were summarized and given to the super- 
tire profile seems to make sense and can visors for study. This summary of the 
safely be considered a standard person- Personality Inventory is included in 
ality profile for supervisors. Figure 4. 

To give the supervisors a chance to 
see how personality factors are applied 
on the job, a film entitled “Introducing 
the New Worker to His Job” was shown The six factors of the 
and discussed. 


Personality Building 


Bernreuter 
Inventory were analyzed, and the super- 


The Personality Inventory 








Per CENT 
“Yes” TO 
Eacu Item 
67 Do ‘people e ever come to you for advice? 94 
105 Are you systematic in caring for your personal property? sia 93 
101 Do you usually prefer to work with others? 92 
3 Do you usually work things out for yourself rather dee on someone to 
show you? iil Ne Ris 91 
55 Are you thrifty ‘and careful about making loans? ... pei 87 
56 Are you careful not to say things to hurt other people’s feclings? = 85 


85 Do you consider the observation of social customs and manners an 
essential aspect of life? ................. 84 


120 Do you feel that marriage is essential to your  puecent or Ps 
happiness? é 


Do you like to be wah peaple a great deal? 


108 Can you stick to a tiresome task for a long time without someone 
prodding or encouraging you? ieee episode 82 


5 Can you stand criticism without fooling hurt? . 
62 Do you make new friends easily? 
6 Do you ever give money to beggars? 


82 Are you willing to take a chance alone in a situation ‘a doub: ful 
outcome? 


Number 





83 
83 





36 Have you ever solicited funds for a cause in which you were int nterested? 


89 Do you like to get many views from others before making an important 
decision? 





Do you usually work better vhen 3 you are » praieed? . 
107 Do you usually prefer to keep your feelings to youveail? 


Can you be optimistic when others about you are greatly deprend? 
95 Would you “have it out” 
about you? 


94 Do you ever take ‘the lead t to enlieen a dull party? ; 76 


with a person who spread untrue rumors 








FIGURE 4. The above items in the Bernreuter Personality Inventory drew “Yes” answers 
from 75 per cent or more of the composite group of factory and office supervisors. 
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visors were given a list of things to do 
to make their profile conform more nearly 
with the standard profile. For example, 
15 things to do to obtain a lower score 
on the neurotic factor (B1-N), such as 
(1) being able to stand criticism without 
feeling hurt, and (2) working things out 
for yourself rather than getting someone 
to help you, were discussed. Briefly, the 
“to do” and “not to do” personality 
implications of the Bernreuter Inventory 
were added to the supervisors’ useful 
personality “tool kits.” 

Each subsequent session contributed to 
personality building. At the final session 
a recapitulation of the entire study series 
was made and the supervisors were given 
additional information on what to do to 
improve their appearance, intelligence, 
expression, emotional control, interests, 
and social adaptation. 

For each of the 12 sessions a mimeo- 
graphed summary was prepared. These 
summaries made up a manual for each 
supervisor on how to develop his super- 
visory personality. A check sheet on 
each film shown served the purposes of 
a mental warm-up, tied the sessions to- 
gether, and gave the leader an opportu- 
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nity to review with the group the prin- 
ciples learned. 


Conclusions 


An evaluation of the entire series can- 
not be made accurately and objectively, 
but attitude studies and termination in- 
terviews of employees have not revealed 
any complaints on supervision, and job 
satisfaction seems to be at a maximum. 
There has never been a single complaint 
on supervision at any meeting of the 
joint labor-management committees. Sub- 
jective evidence of supervisory improve- 
ment has appeared in conversations with 
the supervisors. They have expressed 
appreciation for the series and a desire 
for more of the same type of training. 
It is believed implications can be safely 
made that the supervisors learned to 
understand themselves better and in turn 
to understand others with whom they 
work, and that personnel mindedness and 
professional attitudes toward the super- 
visory job prevail to a greater extent in 
the supervisory group than before the 
series of sessions was held. 


Insured Pension Plans Increase Sevenfold in Past Decade 


AT MID-YEAR 1950, there were 11,000 pensions plans in force in the United 
States that were insured with life insurance companies, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. These plans covered some 2,800,000 workers and provided future 
retirement income of well over a billion dollars annually. 

The number of insured pension plans has increased more than sevenfold in the 
past 10 years, while the number of persons covered by them has quadrupled. 

Pension trusts using individual policies led in number, but, being small units in 
most cases, accounted for only one-sixth of the workers covered in 1950. Conven- 
tional group annuities covered more than two-thirds of the insured workers. Another 
type of group annuity, the deposit administration plan, accounted for 5 per cent 
of all workers covered by insured pension plans. 








Organization Dynamics: 


Stimulating Management by Defining Results Expected 


EDWARD C. SCHLEH* 


Do your organization charts and write-ups read from the top down or the bottom 

up? Are they concerned with generalities, or do they state the actual results expected 

of each position? In very few cases, unfortunately, are these organizational devices 

) focused on the individual's potential contribution. If you view organization from 

| the standpoint of the man on the job, your write-ups will change their approach and 
their emphasis—and the results may be surprising. 


AS A COMPANY grows from one-man to 
multi-man or multi-plant operation, the 
problems involved in getting each man 
'to do his part increase. In fact, many 
} times an added man adds little but 
' trouble to the enterprise. To help define 
‘the place of each worker, we turn to 
‘organization charts and _ organization 
' write-ups, which seem in most cases to 
be concerned with telling the “function” 
of a particular position, its “responsibili- 
ties,” its “relationships” with other posi- 
tions, and so on. These write-ups are 
helpful. We often forget, however, that 
we are trying to get a man to contribute 
to the organization. If we keep this in 
mind, our organization write-ups will 
change their approach. They will change 
their emphasis. And, most important of 
all, their results will be changed. The 
method of attaining this happy state of 
affairs I shall call organization dynamics. 


Organization from the Bottom Up 


What do we mean by organization 
dynamics? Simply, looking at organiza- 
tion from the viewpoint of the man on 
the job. Since we normally see organi- 
zation structures as delegations of au- 


* Management Consultant, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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thority from the top down, we have 
tended to slant the job write-ups accord- 
ingly. This is fine from the viewpoint 
of the executive above, but it very often 
fails to inspire subordinates to their 
most profitable endeavors. In organiza- 
tion dynamics we first determine the 
delegation of authority. Then we write 
it up from the viewpoint of the man on 
the job. We ask: How can he best con- 
tribute to the organization? Gradually 
we understand why over-all charts have 
been only mildly effective. We realize 
that job write-ups, to be most effective, 
must embody this idea of contribution. 
We see the necessity for job write-ups 
right down the line if the organization 
setup is to be completely successful. 

In a rough way, Charts 1 and 2 show 
the contrast between the old approach 
and the new. Chart 1, a normal organi- 
zation chart, appears to be a chain dele- 
gation of responsibilities from the top. 
This is, of course, the way it develops. 
In Chart 2, representing organization 
dynamics, we look at the write-ups from 
the bottom up. Here the small results 
accomplished in lower-level jobs are 
seen to contribute together to a partial 
and then an intermediate result in the 
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jobs above, finally culminating upward 
in the major results achieved by the 
company. 

Let’s take the general function or 
objectives of a position. Some people 
would say that the general function of 
a sales manager, for example, is to 
handle all sales problems connected with 
the product. To make this dynamic, we 
might say that it is the job of the sales 
manager to increase the dollar profit 
from a sales division. Again, some or- 
ganization write-ups state that a chief 
cost accountant should supervise all cost 
‘accounting for the company. We might 
say instead that it is the job of the chief 
icost accountant to get action on costs 


‘that are out of line and on prices if gross 


‘ . 


‘margins are below, say, 30 per cent. The 
— function of a plant superinten- 
ident has been described at times as one 
of supervising production for the plant. 
B coking at it from his point of view, 
let’s say instead that it is the job of the 
plant superintendent to hold and de- 
crease, if possible, unit costs in the plant. 





Job Write-ups in Terms of 
Results Expected 


It is the over-all result expected of the 


job that must be emphasized. More 
specifically, when we actually write up 
responsibilities and authorities, let’s write 
them in terms of the results expected, 
not just general statements of functions. 
For instance, a controller in a company 
is responsible for making up various 
profit and loss statements. We may say 
instead that he should point up parts of 
the business (and let’s be specific) that 
need immediate action and set up any 
meetings necessary for getting that ac- 
tion. Too, we have often seen job write- 
ups stating that the plant superintendent 
is responsible for all maintenance. Why 
not study this contribution a little more 
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deeply and perhaps state that he should 
keep maintenance costs to a minimum 
(and again let’s be specific), giving him 
an estimate of the number of running 
hours he should get out of his machinery? 
Or take a sales representative. His job, 
stated in general terms, is to teach jobber 
salesmen how to sell the product. In- 
stead, let’s make him responsible for 
increasing dollar sales per jobber sales- 
man through good sales training and fol- 
low-up. 

Bank officials agree that it is a teller’s 
responsibility to maintain good customer 
relations. Wouldn’t it be more positive 
to say he should introduce prospective 
customers interested in loans, new ac- 
counts, insurance, and the like to an 
officer or manager? Similarly, a_per- 
sonnel manager is held responsible, in 
many cases, merely for all employment. 
Under our method, he might be charged 
with raising the ability of every employee 
to produce on the job and decreasing the 
number of unsatisfactory workers. This 
approach indicates specifically what is 
expected of a man and almost forces a 
periodic accounting. 


Responsibility with Authority 


Authority must be delegated along with 
responsibility. In other words, enough 
authority must be given to get the result 
expected. If possible, limits should be 
written up so that they will serve as guide- 
posts. If we consider the viewpoint of 
the man on the job, we will try to point 
out horizons, rather than just restrictions, 
whenever we can. This gives a man 
impetus in the right direction instead of 
retarding him. 

A cost accountant must have the au- 
thority to call a price meeting or to go to 
a supervisor or his superior to force some 
specific action when costs are out of line. 
A personnel man who has little authority 





over recruiting and employment policies 
is often stymied in getting the best people 
on the job. A teller who has no authority 
to leave his cage may not be able to refer 
business to an officer or manager. And 
a controller who has no authority to call 
a meeting of executives or supervisors on 
a serious profit-and-loss problem may 
accomplish little beyond record keeping. 

In writing up intra-company relation- 
ships the same idea must be paramount. 
We try to write up only those that are 
vital in getting the desired result—a 
policy which will often weed out unpro- 
ductive committees that never get much 
done. Moreover, the result of the rela- 
tionship must be valuable enough to jus- 
tify two or more people on the problem. 
If the plant superintendent needs sales 
help in evening out production schedules, 
we will state in the sales manager’s write- 
up that he should aid the plant superin- 
tendent, up to a specific point, in sales 
emphasis to even out production. We will 
state that the plant superintendent is to 
put on all the pressure asked by the con- 
troller for prompt action on certain re- 
ports, and, in the controller’s write-up, 
we will state that he is to give certain 
information to the plant superintendent 
whenever he requests it. If these rela- 
tionships are well thought out from the 
standpoint of helping each man do his 
job better, considerable quibbling is often 
eliminated. 


Specific Standards of Performance 


To help guide the man on the job, we 
will want to write up specific standards of 
performance. What should he try to 
accomplish? How much should he get 
done for the company? These standards 
should tie in with the objectives and the 
responsibilities of the particular position. 
A sales manager might be graded by total 
sales volume, total dollar profit on sales 
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(this should steer him to more profitable 
items), ratio of expense to dollar sales, 
number of hours the plant is shut down 
owing to lack of sales, and the like. A 
plant superintendent might be measured 
by the trend in unit costs, ratio of dollar 
maintenance to dollar production, aver- 
age employee production as compared to 
standard, total man hours per unit pro- 
duced, number of shipments that are late, 
and so on. Each job should have spe- 
cific results expected of it that leads to 
the broader result expected of the next 
higher job. This helps the men above 
spot places that need remedial action and 
helps insure the necessary action’s being 
taken in the places down the line where 
it does the most good. 


What the New Approach Does 


To summarize, then, organization dy- 
namics is a change of thinking from 
organization write-ups that stress dele 
gations of authority from the top down 
to those that develop results from the 
bottom up. By making this change we 
clarify sharply the results that a man 
must shoot for. He is given the authority 
he needs to get these results. And, finally, 
we have standards of performance by 
which he knows he will be gauged. 


What does this new approach do? 


1. It makes the organization write-up 
more vital, more practical, and 
more stimulating to the man on 


the job. 


It tends to minimize the frustra- 
tions existent in every organization 
where a man can’t get action on 
an idea. 


It puts more pressure for results on 
every job and in so doing shows up 
the incompetent employee much 
more quickly. Remedial action can 
be taken sooner. 


4. It makes each position contribute 
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its share of work. It quickly spot- 
lights unnecessary jobs. 


It allows more—and proper—dele- 
gation of responsibility. 

By giving each man responsibility 
for results, it puts him on his 
mettle and helps him to develop 
faster. 

It forces each executive and super- 
visor to think realistically of the 
positions under his own. It helps 
him guide his men. 


: The Forgotten Man in Industrial 
‘Testing 


HUBERT CLAY 
‘Psychologist 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


i 
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8. It steers each man to the greatest 
contribution he can make to the 
organization. It emphasizes hori- 
zons, possible accomplishments, 
rather than just limits, fences, or 
restrictions. It is therefore, much 
more acceptable to the man on the 
job. 

By focusing on the results expected, on 
the way a particular job can contribute 
to the work of the organization as a 
whole, we can help an otherwise static 
concern become dynamic. 


The results of personnel tests are obviously as important to the individual as to 
management, and the reporting of specific results to the testee may likewise be 
beneficial to both parties. It is the author’s belief that a testee will be more coopera- 
tive if he knows in advance that he will receive a report of test results, and that a 
report which highlights his strong points and weaknesses may help him gain insight, 
establish his objectives, and function more efficiently. This article describes a method 


for presenting results to the testee, and includes sample reports and typical reactions. 


“I TOOK A BUNCH of these tests in college, 
and I took ’em again in the Army. Now 
you want me to take some more. But no 
one ever tells me how I make out.” 

This complaint, so often heard by those 
who employ psychological tests in indus- 
try, was encountered in our organization 
when we began an experimental testing 
program for sales trainees to aid us in 


future selection. It was evident that the 
trainees had little incentive for going 
through a rather long battery of tests. 
The fact that they were contributing to 
personnel research meant little to them. 
They were tired of being “guinea pigs.” 

Because the great bulk of industrial 
testing is for purposes of management 
study, the individual who takes such tests 
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is, in a sense, a forgotten man. Of course, 
some companies do report test results to 
individual employees. Unfortunately, few 
of these companies relate such experiences 
in the personnel literature. 


Summarizing Results for the Trainee 


After listening to the complaints of our 
trainees we agreed with them, before they 
took the tests, that we should report to 
each individual his results in detail. Our 
experiences in conducting the project may 
be of interest to those who are weighing 
the pros and cons of a similar program. 

We had chosen a battery of standard 
tests, intended to measure the individual’s 
interests, his level of intelligence, and his 
personality characteristics. The battery 
represented the typical tests used in voca- 
tional guidance work with individuals. 
Therefore, the results were easily adapted 
to individual profiles and summaries. Be- 
cause we did not know the validity of 
these tests in our situation, the results 
were reported to the trainees in terms of 
the general standardization norms for 
each test. In this way the trainees were 
not compared directly with each other. 

The testing took place during a three- 
week training program in our home office. 
The trainees had come from locations 
throughout the country and they departed 
before the tests could be scored and inter- 
preted. It was impossible for them to 
have individual counseling interviews 
with the psychologist, and therefore it 
was felt that a mimeographed booklet con- 
taining profiled scores and a typed, per- 
sonalized summary would best serve our 
purpose. 


The Problem of the Misfit 


One matter of policy had to be decided 
before any reports were written: “Sup- 
pose,” someone asked, “we get results 
which suggest that a particular trainee 
should not have been selected for sales 
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work. Are we going to tell him this in 
his report, as would be done in vocational 
guidance? If we do, might it not affect 
his work adversely?” There was only one 
answer to this from a psychological stand- 
point. If we were going to report to the 
individual, we had to report honestly. 
We could not hide the truth for the sake 
of a possible temporary advantage. And 
we recognized that this concept of a tem- 
porary advantage was misleading. Was it 
really fair, we contended, to encourage a 
man to continue on a job when there were 
indications that he would be happier and 
more successful in another kind of work 
within our organization, or even outside 
it? 

As a matter of fact, a few of the indi- 
vidual test results did suggest that another 
kind of work might be more suitable for 
a given trainee than selling. In some 
of these cases, it was later found that the 
trainee himself had had some doubts 
about continuing sales work. The reports 
seemed to help such men to formulate 
their thinking. An example of this kind 
of report is presented later. 


Reporting Through the District Manager 


Shortly after the project began it was 
suggested to the psychologist that the 
reports might have additional value if 
sent to each trainee’s district manager and 
then passed on to the trainee after a 
special interview. It was belicved that the 
reports would serve as a basis of discus- 
sion to help the district managers better 
understand their men. There was some 
hesitancy from a psychological standpoint 
in accepting this suggestion. First, we 
felt that a trainee would answer certain 
items on interest and personality ques- 
tionnaires somewhat differently if he 
realized that his district manager would 
see his report. Second, it could not be 
expected that the district manager would 
be able to interpret a psychological report 
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to a trainee to best advantage, especially 
when it came to such touchy matters as 
negative personality traits which might 
appear. Nevertheless, the idea as a whole 
seemed to have more advantages than 
disadvantages and we handled it by means 
of the following modifications in our 
original planning: 

After the tests had been administered, 
the proposal regarding the district man- 
agers was explained to the trainees. Each 
was asked to indicate his choice in writ- 

g as to whether or not he wished his 

eport to go through his district manager. 

e men were not made to feel that 

oing through their manager was “the 
thing to do” as a matter of policy. Rather, 
the proposal was presented as an oppor- 
ee for better mutual understanding. 
was pointed out to them that if they 
referred to by-pass their district man- 
er, then the test results would remain 
nfidential. Although no tests results 

d been made known to the trainees at 
+ time, the fact that they made their 
thoices after testing enabled them to 
judge to some extent whether their test 
performance was something they were 
willing to share. Of four groups—two 
tfainee groups and two later “promo- 
tables” groups—totaling 97 men, 55 men 

ted to have their report go through 
theit district manager. 

Later, in studying the distribution of 
votes by districts, it seemed that the per- 
sonality of the district manager, as inter- 
preted by the trainee in previous contacts, 
was undoubtedly a factor in the decision. 
We found no relationship between a 
trainee’s measured intelligence and his 
willingness to go through the district 
manager, or between the quality of his 
measured personality adjustment and 
such willingness. 


Test - Interpretation Instructions 


The other questionable aspect of the 
proposed plan, that of interpretation of 
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the report by the district manager, was 
dealt with by sending an advance letter 
to each manager. The aim was to stress 
the dangers inherent in test interpretation 
and to emphasize the advantages of non- 
directive handling of such a discussion. 
Here is a paragraph from the letter: 


We recommend that you use these reports 
only as a means of encouraging the man to 
open up any discussion about himself. Avoid 
cross-examining him in regard to any test 
findings, and do not use test results as a 
basis for criticism of job performance. If 
he wants to discuss any problems which the 
tests bring out, let him take the initiative. 


District Managers’ Reactions 


Reactions to reports and interviews 
and to the entire program were invited 
from the district managers. Their com- 
ments were quite varied and may best be 
illustrated by a few examples: 


The first reading of the report was rather 
confusing to me, and I wondered how I 
could be of any value in discussing the re- 
sults with the employee involved. However, 
after re-reading the various results and ty- 
ing them together, I began to see the entire 
picture. I think we had a pretty fair dis- 
cussion. 
* +. . « * 


These reports are very helpful. They cer- 
tainly bring to the surface many things that 
we do not know about an employee and 
many things which we would not learn from 
a regular interview. 

ee 4&4 6 * 


I am sure these tests have some value, but 
I think we must arrive at conclusions about 
a man’s worth only after observing his ac- 
tivity on the job. One result of the reports 
is to indicate to the men our interest in 
their character, welfare, and future with 
our company. 
” e * . * . 


We feel that considerable benefit will come 
of this study. The reports are thought- 
provoking and the men to whom I have 
talked indicate general agreement with the 
conclusions in their reports. In our opinion, 
this will assist trainees in self-analysis, to 
the end that they can more soundly establish 
their objectives. 


One district manager sent in a comment 
which we regard as a classic because it 
expresses so well the grudging acceptance 
of tests by many men in business and in- 
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dustry. After receiving the report of a 
trainee this manager wrote: 


In the past we have put a lot of square 
pegs in round holes. While we may still 
be putting square pegs in round holes we 
are at least doing it scientifically. 


His statement may be compared to the 
magazine cartoon of two tramps cooking 
a can of beans under a bridge. One says, 
“I didn’t just drift into this. I had voca- 
tional guidance.” Such reactions are good 
for psychologists in the sense that they 
are kept aware of the tremendous amount 
of work remaining to be done before tests 
can do an optimum job and before in- 
creased acceptance of testing programs is 
gained. 


A Trainee’s Comment 


The trainees were not asked to give us 
in writing their reactions to their reports, 
but we have much indirect evidence that 
the reports as a whole were favorably 
received by them. One trainee did send 
in a written comment to us in which he 
said: 


I was previously not convinced that such 
tests were of any value, but after going over 
my report I must confess that | have 
changed my mind. 


And then he added, significantly: 


My wife read the report and she tells me 
that the psychologist really knows what he 
is talking about, especially in pointing out 
some of my weaknesses. 


Examples of Test Reports 


The reader may be interested to know 
how the reports were worded. Here is a 
portion of the summary from a typical 
report in which the test results tended to 
support the trainee’s choice of a sales 
career: 


The test results as a whole suggest that 
you are well above the average in general 
mental ability. You tended to work rapidly 
on most of the timed tests, but at times you 
made quite a few errors. In other words, 
you sacrificed accuracy for speed. This 
tendency toward impulsiveness is supported 
in your personality scores. You appear to 
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have considerable facility in dealing with 
words but a relative weakness with figures. 
This weakness is consistent with your in- 
terest pattern, in which you show almost no 
interest in computational activity. 

Your strongest interests seem to be in 
the broad persuasive field. This is supported 
by a strong similarity of interests to those 
of men (in the test-standardization group) 
who are successfully engaged in sales work. 
There is little doubt that you prefer deal'ng 
with people rather than with materials or 
abstractions. 

Your personality scores are generally 
favorable for a persuasive career. You evi- 
dently possess more energy and drive than 
the average individual, and you have suf- 
ficient aggressiveness to enable you to use 
your abilities to best advantage. However, 
the impulsive component in your personality 
may cause you to overlook details and to 
be erratic at times. You may have to make 
a conscious effort to be more thorough in 
your work and planning. Moreover, you 


may be reluctant to take the necessary time 
to gain experience before you seek promo- 
tion. 


‘ 
Note that the report attempts to put the 
trainee’s strengths and weaknesses into 
concrete terms which help him in gaining 
insight and in functioning as efficiently 


as possible. 


It was noted earlier that a few of the 
trainees’ test results suggested that a sales 
career might not be the most suitable. 
A portion of the report summary in such 
a case is as follows: 


Your interest patterns suggest that your 
interests are not very clear-cut. It seems 
significant that you have no ae 
strong interest in any single occupationa 
area. Your computational interests (liking 
for figures) are fairly strong, but you show 
only an average interest in the broad per- 
suasive area. When compared with specific 
occupations, your interests are not highly 
similar to those of men in any particular 
line of work. Your interests are fairly 
similar to those of purchasing agents and 
accountants, however, and somewhat less 
similar to those of men in sales work. These 
scores suggest that your interests are not 
too well formulated as yet. They do not 
seem typical of men who successfully en- 
gage in sales careers, and we wonder 
whether you will derive as much satisfaction 
in such a field as you might in some line 
of work where you utilized your relatively 
stronger interest in working with figures. 
You will hoe, ser want to compare these 
results with your experiences on the job 
before reaching any final decision. 
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Summary 

Preparation of individual reports 1s a 
time-consuming task. In certain kinds of 
testing programs such reports may not 
be justified. However, particularly where 
the testees represent a considerable com- 
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pany investment, individual reports are 
worthy of consideration. Certainly much 
of the value of testing is lost if only 
group results are studied. Our interest in 
statistics and validation should not lead 
us to forget the employee as an individual. 
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When a supervisory vacancy is filled by promotion-from-within—the ideal method 
of filling such positions—the man selected for promotion often lacks the fundamental 
leadership capabilities necessary for the new job. To prevent the selection of men 
who lack inherent leadership characteristics, and to train a better type of supervisor, 
the Perth Amboy Plant of the American Smelting and Refining Company instituted 
@ program designed to select and develop potential leaders and to provide a pool of 
properly qualified foreman candidates. The operation of this program and the results 
achieved through its use are described in this article. 


- 
% 


FOR MANY YEARS, appointment to fore- 
manship at the Perth Amboy Plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany was an attempt to fit a good work- 
man into a job of leadership. Men were 
promoted from “doing” jobs to “direct- 
ing” jobs, a transition often quite suc- 
cessful but which some men can never 
make in a completely satisfactory manner, 
owing to an innate lack of leadership 
qualities. 

Management at Perth Amboy had often 
questioned this “hit-or-miss” approach to 


the selection of supervisors, and this ques- 
tion was further defined when, during a 
strike period of 1946, a series of training 
courses was arranged for plant supervi- 
sors. It became apparent that some of 
the foremen could not satisfactorily as- 
similate the training considered necessary 
for the increasingly difficult job of fore- 
manship. From this and observation of 
foremen on the job over a period of years, 
it was evident that the past method of 
selection was somewhat inadequate, be- 
cause no foreman can succeed unless he 
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possesses the basic qualities of leadership 
and has full opportunity to develop such 
potential qualifications. 

As in any organization, there was a 
normal supervisory turnover rate due to 
such causes as retirement, ill health, and 
similar reasons, which could be antici- 
pated and planned for in advance. Such 
vacancies were usually filled with little or 
no conditioning of the man for this step. 
The results were not always desirable. 

The problem of providing a better type 
of supervisor for the plant was consid- 
ered, and late in 1949 it was decided to 
investigate it completely and to make 
recommendations. Realizing that indus- 
trial management today is still exploring 
methods of choosing men and developing 
them into first-line supervisors, manage- 
ment approached the problem with an 
open mind. It was found that there were 
two major divisions of such a problem— 
one, selection of potential leaders, and 
two, their training and education. Accord- 


ingly, an organization was set up to pro- 
vide a pool of properly qualified foreman 
candidates for the Perth Amboy Plant. 


Program Organization 


The functions and responsibilities of 
developing the Foreman Candidate Pro- 
gram were delegated to the Personnel De- 
partment. A Foreman Candidate Com- 
mittee, composed of four management 
representatives, was appointed, with a 
fifth member, the Training Director, to 
act as Chairman and to advise the com- 
mittee on the various phases of the pro- 
gram. Discussion and development of the 
program proceeded within the committee. 
Major decisions were usually submitted 
to plant management through a meeting 
of superintendents and thence to manage- 
ment staff, which included management 
above the superintendent level. This com- 
mittee, to date, has included the Assistant 
General Plant Superintendent, American 


Smelting and Refining Company; the 
General Plant Superintendent, Perth Am- 
boy Federated Metals Division, a com- 
pany subsidiary operating within the 
Perth Amboy Plant; the Plant Develop- 
ment Engineer; the Personnel Director; 
and the Training Director, Chairman. 


Staffing Survey 


The first step in setting up the program 
was the determination of future super- 
visory replacement needs for a specified 
period. Accordingly, a survey was made 
by the various superintendents of depart- 
ments within the plant to ascertain their 
normal anticipated requirements for first- 
line supervision for the next five years, 
under the following headings: Retirement, 
Death, Resignation, Expected Replace- 
ments or New Positions, Other (Sickness, 
Family Difficulties, etc.). On this basis, 
possible total replacements for the entire 
plant were estimated at 15 to 19 men 
for the next five years, with a possible 
minimum of ten men for production posi- 
tions and three to five men for mainte- 
nance positions. 


The Foreman Position Specification 


The next step in the program, after 
determining the size of a replacement pool 
of candidates for foreman vacancies, was 
to assemble information which would 
enable those selecting candidates to do so 
with position requirements in mind. 

The department superintendents were 
consulted and asked to prepare a descrip- 
tion and specification for the position of 
foreman within their department, listing 
duties, responsibilities, minimum qualifi- 
cations, and physical demands. In addi- 
tion, they were asked to complete a 
Worker Characteristics Form (adapted 
from such a form used by U. S. Employ- 
ment Service) listing 47 worker charac- 
teristics which provide an identification 
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EXHIBIT I 





POSITION SPECIFICATION 
Jos TITLE: Foreman 


SumMMary OF DuTIES 


Under supervision of General Foreman or Superintendent. Supervise the activities of em- 
ployees for a shift in a production department or a section thereof. 





Orient, assign, and train individuals to specific jobs and check quality and quantity of work 
performed. 


Maintain established production schedules and work standards within cost limits. 


Assume responsibility for proper use and maintenance of materials and equipment and request 
repairs when necessary and suggest measures for future maintenance work; quality and 
quantity of work or of product used or produced; assignment and flow of work and coordina- 


tion with other shifts or departments; good housekeeping; discipline and conduct within the 
department or assigned section. 


Carry out department and plant safety and health practices; explain company policies and 


rules and resolve minor grievances from employees; maintain effective communication to and 
from workers and management. 


Make recommendations for selection, transfer, promotion or dismissal of workers. 


Originate and maintain necessary records, reports and schedules. 


Attend departmental meetings to discuss problems and make suggestions for improvements 


Perform various related duties that are required and assigned. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
I. General 


Age: 25-40. To possess maturity of judgment and gain employee confidence. 
Height: Not significant. 


Weight: Not significant. 


Physical Condition: Excellent—no physical impairments. 
Marital Status: Not significant. 


Hours of Work: Shift work or regular assignment on one of shifts. 


Il. Education and Training 


Minimum of two years High School; Vocational School or equivalent. Working knowledge of 
arithmetic fundamentals to compile charges, reports, and graphs; and fluent knowledge of English 
language to make out necessary reports and schedules, and to maintain smooth communications to 


and from work units and management. 


Ill. Experience 


Two years’ experience in the company or equivalent in related industry. 


IV. Abilities 


Must be able to speak fluently and organize and present facts in order to conduct meetings, 


handle grievances on this level, instruct workers, and properly coordinate the work of his section 
or department with others. 


LEADERSHIP TRAITS 


Must possess such attributes of leadership as, courage, loyalty, liking for people, understanding 


of human nature, emotional stability, pleasing personality, keen perception and an ability to make 
quick and sound decisions. 
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and evaluation of the various abilities 
and personal traits required for workers. 
In the comparative analysis of depart- 
mental descriptions, it was found that 
there was a high degree of agreement on 
those qualities essential to foremanship, 
and the resultant position description and 
specification reflected the requirements of 
all departments of the plant. (See Exhibits 
I and II.) 

All departmental analyses were re- 
viewed and a composite description and 
specification of a foreman’s job prepared. 
This was returned to superintendents and 
management staff for further review and 
was subsequently approved. Such infor- 


mation had many possible uses—for ex- 
ample, in the selection of candidates for 
the program, in the setting up of a battery 
of selection tests, in the formulation of 
on-job selection programs, and in class- 
room training programs. To date, it has 
been used for each of the foregoing, with 
the exception of testing. 

On the basis of a survey of Future 
Staffing Needs, it was decided that a 
group of 20 to 25 men was needed to pro- 
vide for final selection of the 15 to 19 
men required. This number was fortunate, 
since an excess would have necessitated 
the handling of a numerically unwieldy 
group. 





EXHIBIT Il 
EVALUATION OF WORKER CHARACTERISTICS (FOREMEN) 


Level A 
(A high degree of characteristics required in the job) 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Memory for oral directions 


Tota. Pornts 





Memory for written directions 


32 
31 





Memory for details (things) (Ability to remember or recall 


concrete details) 


29 





Emotional | stability 


Keenness of hearing» 


(Ability to remain calm and self. 
controlled under all vonditions) Bo Mey tla CI ae Bd, 


29 
28 





Initiative (Ability to recognize implications of a work situa- 
tion and act on needs of situation without specific instruc- 


tions) 





Ability to plan 


28 
27 





Concentration amidst distraction ............. Het 27 


Keenness of vision 


27 





Intelligence (Ability to reason and make judgments) .......... . 26 


Ability to make decisions 





Adaptability (Ability to adjust readily to new and changing 


situations on the job) 





Tact in dealing with people 00cm 


Estimate quantity of objects 





Memory for ideas (abstract) (Ability to remember clesedioes 


ideas or theories behind a job) 
Understanding mechanical devices ..................... 





(Continued on following page) 
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Level A (cont'd) 
(A high degree of characteristics required in the job) 


CHARACTERISTICS ToTaL Points 
Attention to many items 24 
Work under hazardous conditions ...... 24 








Estimate quality of objects Bic! 24 


Level B 
(An average degree of this characteristic required in the job) 
CHARACTERISTICS Tota Points 


Estimate size of objects (Ability to make accurate measures 
of dimensions) ; 








Arithmetic computation 
Oral expression ........... 


Personal appearance . 


Work under unpleasant physical conditions 


Color discrimination ............ 





Strength of legs ............. 

Skill in written expression . 
Memory for names and persons . 
Eye-hand coordination 
Foot-hand-eye coordination... 
Estimate speed of moving objects . 
Gomer: GE GiRON eictinivinses. 
Coordination of both hands 
Perceive form of objects .... 

Work rapidly for long periods 
Dexterity of hands and arms 
Dexterity of foot and leg ................. 








Dexterity of fingers. ...... 
Ability to meet and deal with public 








Level C 
(A medium to very low degree of these characteristics required in the job) 

RANK CHARACTERISTICS TotaL Points 

18 EEE SEN SCHOEN TNE ore SIPs ll 

19 Strength of back .................... 

19 Strength of arms .... 

20 a ee eee 

21 Sense of taste 

22 Muscular discrimination 
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Union Reaction 


As the program had developed, the 
ideas resolved had been broached to some 
union officers and tentative agreement 
reached. Meetings were then arranged 
between the union committees, represent- 
ing the three unions within the plant,' 
and the Personnel and Training Directors, 
at which times the program was thor- 
oughly discussed. Agreement was reached 
after reassurance by the company on five 
points: One, that in no case would the 
present classification, pay, or seniority 
status of any candidate be jeopardized by 
participation in the program, regardless 
of his success or failure; two, that no 
candidate, if given “on-job” work experi- 
ence, would replace existing production 
personnel; three, that the program was 
open to all members of the union who 
possessed the necessary qualifications; 
four, that, where possible, all future fore- 
man vacancies would be filled by qualified 
men from this or similar programs; and 
five, that candidates would be paid for 
time, beyond regular work schedules, de- 
voted to this program. 


Preliminary Selection of 
Foreman Candidates 


The first stage in this phase of the 
program was the recommendation of 
properly qualified candidates by the de- 
partment heads. To promote better rela- 
tionships and provide incentive for non- 
supervisory employees, selection for 
candidacy was made from all hourly and 
non-supervisory salaried employees within 
the plant. To secure more uniform judg- 
ments, the position specification and a 
recommendation form were provided for 
their guidance in selection. The depart- 
ment heads were asked to screen thor- 
oughly all employees in their departments, 


1The three unions within this 
Amboy Smelter & Refinery Worker’s Union, Local 
#365, IUMMSW; United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local #603, CIO; and tam Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local #480, AFL 


lant were: Perth 
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choose qualified candidate(s), record 
substantiating information on the Recom- 
mendation Form provided, and forward 
it to the Foreman Candidate Committee 
for subsequent review. In the case of 
more than one candidate submitted from 
any department, the department head was 
asked to rank each of the recommenda- 
tions in the order of the individual’s 
potential worth. In no case was the candi- 
date informed of the recommendation. 
Departmental supervision below the su- 
perintendent level was simultaneously 
informed of the purpose and scope of the’ 
program by each department head, and 
participated in the selection of the candi- 
dates within their departments to the” 
extent desired by the superintendent. 

From approximately 75 recommenda-' 
tions of the superintendents, a list of 237 
candidates was drawn up by the com- 
mittee, based on a consideration of 
personnel records, recommendation and 
ranking by the department heads, and the 
anticipated needs of the plant in terms of | 
craft, service, and production depart-— 
ments. Where necessary, the counsel of 
the department head and other manage- 
ment personnel was utilized to verify or 
augment available data. 

The tentative selections of the committee _ 
were submitted to department heads for! 
their review, and a meeting was called 
between the Foreman Candidate Com-* 
mittee and department heads to discuss © 
the list. At that meeting, the list of 23 
candidates was tentatively approved, sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the Plant 
Manager, which was subsequently ob- 
tained. 

To inform each nominee of his recom- 
mendation for foreman candidacy, to 
explain the program thoroughly, and to 
secure his acceptance or rejection, inter- 
views were conducted individually be- 
tween each nominee and his department 
head. All selectees indicated a willingness 
to become candidates, and each nominee 
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was told that a final interview with the 
Foreman Candidate Committee was neces- 
sary for final approval of his candidacy. 

A second interview was arranged, this 
time between the Foreman Candidate 
Committee and the nominee. In this inter- 
view, each man was again advised of the 
purpose and scope of the program, and 
asked questions to give the committee 
better insight into his background, both 
in-plant and community. Results of such 
interviews were kept for the record. All 
candidates were approved and later in- 
formed of such action by letter from the 
Manager of the Plant. 

The Candidate group was drawn from 
both hourly and non-supervisory salaried 
personnel within the plant and included 
union and non-union members, and union 
officers and stewards. The following is a 
listing of the composition of this group 
by Work Classification: 


Hourly Employees—20 
Group Leaders 
Other Occupations 

Salaried Employees—3 
Clerks 
Chemist 


Candidate Evaluation Program 


The evaluation program developed by 
the committee for use in Foreman Candi- 
date Selection included: 





1. A classroom training program to 
give background for those qualities con- 
sidered essential to supervisors. 

2. One or more supervisory on-job 
experiences to aid as an evaluation device. 

3. A program of orientation to the 
company and the Perth Amboy Plant. 


Classroom Training 


Though utilization of in-plant personnel 
was considered for this phase, it was felt 
that the effect on the candidate group 
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would be more desirable if an outside 
agency were chosen. 

It was decided to solicit the facilities 
of Rutgers University for aid in develop- 
ing and teaching the classroom training 
program. This action was taken in view 
of the extensive experience of the Univer- 
sity in this field during World War II, 
and in view of the availability of many 
well-qualified instructors with industrial 
backgrounds from their co-adjutant staff. 
The University was willing to cooperate, 
and a program was developed through 
the efforts of the University Exten- 
sion Division and the Training Director. 
This program consisted of 30 two-hour 
sessions as outlined in Exhibit III, Course 
Outline—Foreman Candidate Program. 

This program was developed on the 
basis of plant needs and based on an 
analysis of the foreman’s job, as deline- 
ated in the Position Description, and on 
past experiences of other plants with 
similar programs. 

The program was discussed and ac- 
cepted, as presented, by the Foreman 
Candidate Committee and Management. 
Instructors who were selected by Rutgers 
University, with plant approval, to carry 
out the various sections of the program, 
were invited to the plant to become 
oriented, meet management, and resolve 
any outstanding questions as to philos- 
ophy and instructional methods. These 
men, in all cases, were employed full-time 
in industrial management positions. The 
methods of instruction later used con- 
sisted principally of lecture-discussion and 
developmental conferences. It was decided 
at these meetings that two things were 
necessary to the success of this phase of 
the program: one, that top management 
support was essential—not the rubber- 
stamp variety, but active, interested ap- 
proval and participation from beginning 
to end; and two, that management abstain 
from auditing the meetings, particularly 
in the first half of the program to permit 
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active development of the group. How- 
ever, this did not prevent members of 
management from leading sessions neces- 
sary to relate the broad program to plant 
situations. The foregoing principles were 
adhered to completely by plant manage- 
ment. 

This phase of the program was begun 
in 1950, with top plant management 
present and participating. Several sessions 
were later conducted by plant personnel. 
Group response, classroom testing, and 
interviews with candidates indicated that 
the classroom program was highly satis- 
factory. 


On-Job Evaluation 


The purpose of this part of the program 
was to project the candidate into as many 
supervisory job situations as possible in 
order to give him background and ob- 
serve his reactions, and to subject him to 
the observation of as many supervisors 
as possible to make resultant evaluations 
more valid. Considering costs against 
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results to be attained, it was decided to 
make these periods of observation as short 
as possible, particularly in view of the 
difficulty in releasing these candidates, 
many of whom were key men in their 
units, from their regular work. 

To set up desirable candidate evalua- 
tion standards in these on-job areas, the 
rating of candidates was primarily pre- 
dicated on a rating of the degree of fore- 
man characteristics exhibited by each 
candidate in his work performance. To 
set up ratable work situations, problems 
and tests were evolved which allowed 
those who were rating to observe the 
candidate’s reactions and to determine 
the supervisory potential of each man. 
(See Exhibit IV.) This involved the keep- 
ing of full records of performance during 
these periods. 

There have been three plant areas set 
up for this program: a one-week period — 
in the Repair Section of the Copper — 
Refinery, a two-week period in the Lead © 
Refinery, and a three-day period in the © 





EXHIBIT Itt. 


COURSE OUTLINE 
FOREMAN CANDIDATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


(30 weekly two-hour sessions) 


INTRODUCTION AND SURVEY OF CouRSE MATERIAL 


SESSION 
1 


A. Explanation of reasons for the program; company policies respecting selection of 


trainees and conditions related to promotion; company regulations affecting students. 
Introduction of instructor. 


B. Instructor’s introduction to the course: Why tomorrow’s foreman requires special train- 
ing; brief sketch of course material, methods of discussion, and what is expected of 


group members. 


SECTION I 
Your ORGANIZATION AND THE FOREMAN’S PLACE IN IT 


2. Purpose 


A. Organization goals and basic policies 


B. Scope of operations—sources of raw materials, transportation, smelting, refining, re- 


clamation, by-products, sales 
C. Record of production volume 


(Continued on following page) 
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SECTION I (Cont'd) 


Structure of Your Organization 
A. Organization of the company and plant 


B. Functions and relationships of departments; detailed description and discussion of 
plant departments 


C. Nature of organization communication; the necessity of clear channels of communica- 
tion. The foreman’s place in the communication system 
D. Nature and purposes of authority and responsibility within the organization structure 
Procedures 
A. The meaning of standard procedures, methods, rules and specifications 
(1) Written vs. oral 
(2) Special orders and instructions 
(3) Procedures within the scope of the foreman’s or leader’s authority 


SECTION II 
ANALYSIS OF THE FOREMAN’S PRODUCTION RESPONSIBILITIES 


Planning and scheduling of departmental work 

Maintaining quality 

Analysis and control of costs, budgetary control 

Maintenance of equipment: policies and methods; relations with maintenance department 
Work standards: a fair day’s work; estimating work 

Methods improvement—emphasis on materials handling 

Control of waste and yields 

Housekeeping for efficiency and safety 

Maintaining records; analyzing reports 

Writing reports. Importance of good English. Structure of the report 
Over-all departmental coordination 


SECTION III 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF PERSONAL LEADERSHIP 


Sources of problems in present-day leadership 
Leadership and morale 

Inducting the new worker 

Training new workers 

Giving orders, instructions and assignments 
Disciplinary problems 

Developing safety-consciousness in workers 
Rating the worker’s performance and potential 


SECTION IV 

THE ForREMAN’sS RELATIONSHIP WITH THE UNION 
Labor laws of importance to the foreman; the union contract and daily problems arising 
thereunder 
The nature and sources of grievances 
Prevention of grievances 
Measures to avoid grievances 
Handling grievance cases 
The foreman’s relations with the shop steward 
Review 
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Magnesium Plant of Federated Metals 
Division. Each program, broadly speak- 
ing, had several phases—namely, orienta- 
tion to the department, the jobs, and 
personnel; work experiences, consisting 
of tasks and projects performed by the 
candidate; and lastly, rating methods for 
use by personnel directing the candidate. 
Observation indicates that these depart- 
mental programs have been differentiating 
in character, and offer a useful method 
for evaluating potential supervisory abil- 
ity. Each candidate has been assigned to 
at least one, and a portion of the group 
has been rotated through two of these 
situations. (See Exhibit V.) 


Orientation 


This part of the program was designed 
to provide candidates with information 
helpful to a better understanding of the 
company’s place in the non-ferrous metals 
refining and smelting industry, and to 
impart a knowledge of the plant, its 
organization, and facilities. It consisted 
of three parts: (1) a brief history of the 
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non-ferrous smelting and refining indus- 
try; (2) the company history and organi- 
zation; (3) the Perth Amboy Plant 
organization and operations. 

There were two parts to the presenta- 
tion: the first, a two-hour classroom 
session conducted by plant management; 
the second, a series of four two-hour tours 
through plant areas by groups of five or 
six candidates conducted by department 
heads of each area. The program also 
gave all the department heads an oppor- 
tunity to observe and appraise all candi+ 
dates in comparatively small groups. 


Final Selection 


The program, as planned, had a dual 
function—selection of candidates for the 
Foreman Replacement Pool, and Back- 
ground Training for Foremanship. Be- 
cause of the selective nature of the 
program, there was accumulated as much 
data on each candidate as possible to give 
factual bases for final selection or rejec- 
tion of candidates at the program’s end. 
Each candidate’s over-all record during” 
this period was kept in separate personnel 


EXHIBIT IV. 





Problem #14 


OBJECT 


plishments. 


EQUIPMENT a. Paper 
Pencil 
Labor 


Tools if required 
REQUIRED 





SAMPLE PROBLEM—COPPER REFINERY 
ON-JOB SELECTION PROGRAM 


Housekeeping—Area between Tank House Washroom 
and South Side of Main Building—ORAL 

Inspection and report of housekeeping of area between Wash- 
room and Main Building. 

Organize clean-up detail and supervise same, reporting on accom- 


. Inspection report on housekeeping, estimate of labor, time, 
tools required for clean-up. 


. Supervise clean-up detail. Report labor, time, tools used and 
disposal of debris. 
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folders. Records were available to the 
committee from the following sources: 

1. Classroom records: evaluation by 

instructors on such criteria as quan- 
tity of participation; quality of par- 
ticipation; and management atti- 
tude and test grades. 

. On-job records: evaluations by 
supervision participating in on-job 
programs. (See Exhibit VI.) 
Candidate background information: 
interview evaluations? and miscel- 
laneous impressions from manage- 
ment personnel recorded in candi- 
date records. 

The aforementioned information was 
ready for use by the five members of the 
Foreman Candidate Committee in candi- 
date evaluation. 


Rating Procedure 


Each of the raters independently rated 


each candidate’s worth on a linear scale 
for each of the three factors previously 
mentioned. On the basis of a considera- 
tion of these factors, each rater transposed 
the sum total of the ratings to an over-all 
general rating on a linear scale of 1-10. 
The end result was obviously a ranking 
of candidates. Verification of the rankings 
was accomplished by man-to-man com- 
parisons. 

The chairman compiled the individual 
rankings on a master sheet, and rankings 
and scores were then discussed in com- 
mittee. Correlations of rankings were 
high, and a final listing was achieved 
without much controversy. All candidates 
were then classified as follows into one of 
two groups, on the basis of their records: 
(1) those ready for supervisory positions; 
(2) those who, on the basis of standing, 
were to be dropped out from candidate 
standing. 


2 The Foreman Candidate Committee interviewed each 

of the candidates at least three times during the 
program to gain both his reactions to situations 
and his impressions of the program. 
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This completed the task of evaluating 
the records of foreman candidates and 
resolving the composition of the final 
foreman group. There remained only the 
notification to candidates of their final 
status to complete this phase of the pro- 
gram. 

All candidates were then interviewed 
by the committee, with the candidate’s 
superintendent present. The interview 
explained to the candidate methods of 
evaluation, his standing within the group, 
his good points and shortcomings, and 
anticipated future training. Each inter- 
view was led on a rotating basis by 
various committee members. In the case 
of those dropped from the program, em- 
phasis was placed on the fact that they 
were not barred from future groups on 
the basis of their record, thus alleviating 
the blow of being dropped from the 
program. 

All records of remaining candidates 
within the group will shortly be reviewed 
by the training committee to prepare indi- 
vidual programs for candidates. This 
may mean placement in on-job areas, 
counseling, and training for development 
as a future supervisor. For training and 
background for common supervisory 
needs, seminars and/or conferences will 
be held periodically. In response to candi- 
date comments and analysis of meeting 
topics, it is planned to make extensive 
use of Perth Amboy management person- 
nel as leaders. Periodically, interviews 
will be held between the committee, or a 
representative therefrom, and the candi- 
dates to evaluate their progress and to 
counsel accordingly. 


Selection of Candidates for 
Foreman Positions 


At this time there have been seven 
candidates appointed to fill foreman 
vacancies in the plant. The following 
procedure was used in selecting candi- 
dates for these positions: 
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EXHIBIT V. 





FOREMAN CANDIDATE TRAINING PROGRAM 
GENERAL PROCEDURES AND POLICIES 
FOR ON-THE-JOB TRAINING IN LEAD REFINERY 


. A period of two weeks and one day shall be allotted for on-the-job training in the department. 


. The candidate shall be brought into the department on a Friday for purposes of indoctrina- 
tion and introduction. During this first day the following specific items will be covered: 
a. Introduction to all salaried personnel and to as many of the hourly workers as possible 
to acquaint all concerned with his position in the department. 
b. Complete grounding in the safety program and procedures of the department—the safety 
instruction to include location and use of gas masks, location of emergency oil shut-off 
valves, and location of the main control switches for the cranes in all crane aisles. 


The trainee will be furnished with a typical flow sheet of departmental operations and with 


a blueprint showing departmental equipment layout—both of these to be returned at the end 
of the training period. 


. The trainee will be furnished with a brief written description of departmental operating 
practice and procedures—this also to be returned at the end of the training period. 


More complete and detailed written information will be supplied for perusal at the trainee’s 
request. Records should be kept of such requests. 


. Confidential records should also be kept of any and all suggestions made by the trainee, during 
his on-the-job tenure, which pertain to either safety or to operations. 


. Records must be kept, by all persons involved, of the trainee’s enthusiasm, willingness to do — 
laboring tasks, ability to organize both himself and other people, ability to get along with 
other people and secure their cooperation. 


. Each trainee will be required to keep a daily log in which he records his impressions, sugges- 
tions and experiences. This is to be kept available for inspection by designated personnel. 


. Instruction should be given trainee regurding the sample book and the log book and he should 
refer to both several times each day during his training period. 


. Foreman will check trainee on the first Monday for knowledge gained during the induction 
training. 


. At the end of his training period (the Monday morning after his two weeks) the trainee is 
to spend a half day at the Conference Room. There he will: 
1. Write a report covering his training period. - 
2. Take a written test covering important points or phases of operations in the department. 














The names and records of all ready Each of the candidates appointed to a 


candidates were submitted by the Fore- 
man Candidate Committee to the superin- 
tendent in whose department the vacancy 
existed, and he then chose the candidate 
he thought best qualified. If more than 
one foreman vacancy existed at one time, 
an order of departmental choice was 
arranged by lot. 


foreman position was interviewed by the 
committee and the superintendent of his 
home department. At that time, the can- 
didate was informed of his selection for 
a foreman position for a one-year proba- 
tionary period, and general conditions of 
work and benefits of salary status were 
reviewed. 
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FOREMAN CANDIDATE EVALUATION REPORT AND RECORD OF 
PERFORMANCE OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING IN THE LEAD REFINERY 


NAME OF 
CANDIDATE 


DATE: 


Work 
NuMBER......... 


FOREMAN DIRECTLY IN CHARGE OF TRAINING . 


On-THE-Jos Tratninc Periop BEGAN ON 


On-THE-Jos Trawninc Periop ENDED on ...... 


....... DEPARTMENT......... 


On the basis of this on-the-job training period, it is believed that the following 
rating represents a fair and accurate appraisal of the candidate’s aptitudes, abilities 


and potentialities: 


I. CAPACITY TO UNDERSTAND AND EXECUTE ORAL AND/OR WRITTEN 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Has constant difficulty 
in carrying out instruc- 
tions. Will usually do 
the wrong thing un- 
less repeated efforts 
are made to clarify the 
exact meaning of an 
order or instruction. 


CoMMENTs: 


O 


Is able to grasp the 
full meaning and the 
intent of an order and 
carry it out in a 
completely satisfactory 
manner. 


II. EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


O 


Accepts unusual and 
extraordinary situa- 
tions as they arise and 
uses good judgment in 
the handling of such 
situations. 


CoMMENTs: 


Is inclined to “go off 
half cocked.” Allows 
emotions to unduly in- 
fiuence his judgment. 
Is flighty and imma- 
ture. 


O 


Carries out orders in 
an acceptable manner 
if nothing is left to his 
judgment. May read 
or place his own in- 
terpretation into an or- 
der but on the whole 
does an acceptable job. 


Is dependable and stol- 
id. Is not afraid to 
seek help and advice 
when situations get out 
of hand. 


O 


Never does more than 
is indicated in the oral 
or written instruction 
and sometimes misses 
the full intent of the 
order. Does not take 
the trouble to question 
the outline given him. 


CO) 


Does not become up- 


set by little things. 
Is not easily irritated. 
Meets and handles all 
ordinary situations in 
his stride. 
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III. ABILITY TO ORGANIZE WORK IN A LOGICAL AND ORDERLY FASHION (ABILITY 
TO PUT FIRST THINGS FIRST) 


C O CO) 


Plans all steps in ad- Has extreme difficulty Completes ordinary Becomes lost when con- 
vance and carries on in planning new work. routine tasks reason- fronted with difficult 
with a definite pur- ably well. points in ordinary rou- 
pose. tine. 


CoMMENTs: 


IV. ABILITY TO DEAL SUCCESSFULLY WITH PEOPLE. IS HE PROFICIENT AT OR- 


GANIZING THE GROUP SO THAT MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY WILL BE OBTAINED 
WITHOUT FRICTION? 


= LC) CO L 


Stimulates his em- Is a “good fellow” but Won’t or can’t work Maintains the group i 
ployees to maintain a would rather appease withothers. Disregards a well regulated and 
high standard of work than risk friction. rights of others. En- orderly fashion. Is more 
output. Maintains the forces his will regard- concerned with main 
respect and confidence less of consequences. taining output at any 
of his subordinates. cost than in_ being 
Shows an interest in thoughtful and cons 
people. Is fair and siderate. Deals with 
considerate. the letter of the law 
rather than with its 
spirit or intent. 


CoMMENTS: 


V. LEADERSHIP 


CL) C) C) 


Confident and effective Carries out assign- Gives the definite im- Completes his assign- 
in supporting well con- ments effectively but pression to his men ments most of the time 
sidered ideas. Carries noticeably relies on that he cannot make but needs _ continual 
out all orders and as- superior for moral sup- decisions. prompting. Sometimes 
signments as though port and for clarifica- dismayed when unex- 
they originated with tion of details. pectedly caught in a 
himself. tight spot. Not sure of 
himself. 


COMMENTS: 














(Continued on following page) 
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FOREMAN CANDIDATE EVALUATION REPORT (cont'd) 











VI. SAFETY HABITS 


O 


Is completely safety- 
conscious. His enthusi- 
asm for safety is con- 
tagious among his 
men. 


CoMMENTs: 


O 


Carries out all required 
safety rules and or- 
ders in a satisfactory 
manner. 


Vil. ABILITY FOR ORAL EXPRESSION 


CO 


Expresses himself in 
clear, concise and suc- 
cinct terms which can- 
not be misinterpreted 
or misconstrued. 


CoMMENTS: 


O 


Gives a fairly clear 
word picture of what 
he is after but is too 
verbose. 


O 


Gives lip service to 
safety programs and 
assignments but nulli- 
fies his avowed inten- 
tions by unsafe acts. 


CL) 


Finds it difficult to ex- 
press himself clearly; 
is often misunderstood. 


Vill. ABILITY TO EXPRESS WRITTEN IDEAS CLEARLY 


OC) 


Manages to convey his 
general ideas to the 
reader most of the 
time but is too drawn 
out. Too much time is 
required to exact the 
correct interpretation 
from his reports. 


COMMENTS: 


O 


Leaves too much to 
the imagination of the 
reader. Does not set 
forth his ideas com- 
pletely. Has a narrow 
and limited vocabulary 
at his command. 


Writes clearly and lu- 
cidly, is concise and 
to the point. Uses ex- 
cellent language. Pre- 
pares clear, accurate 
records and reports. 


O 


Enters into the safety 
program because it is 
required. Does only 
what he is told and 
does not attempt to 
advance any new ideas. 
Has a passive attitude 
toward safety. 


O 


Is completely ineffec- 
tive in his attempts at 
oral instruction. 


O 


Has a fair choice of 
words and consistently 
gets his point across 
but after lengthy ex- 


planations. Prepares 
acceptable reports. 
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IX. ABILITY TO GRASP INSTRUCTION READILY AND QUICKLY 


O 


Is willing to cooper- 
ate and grasps the 
point after careful and 
repeated __ instruction. 
Retains what he learns. 


CoMMENTs: 


X. IS REGARDED BY 


O 


Has not obtained the 
respect or trust of fel- 
low-workers. Will not 
stand up for his men 
in a pinch. Passes the 
buck. Shows favoritism. 


CoMMENTs: 


O 


Shows a decided eager- 
ness to absorb new 
ideas and to apply 
them. Has a satisfac- 
tory memory for de- 
tails. Learns quickly 
and easily. Shows grat- 
ifying cooperation. 


Is slow to learn and 
accept new ideas and 
new concepts. Shows 
a lack of interest and 
little desire to cooper- 
ate with the trainer. 


HIS FELLOW EMPLOYEES AS FOLLOWS 


Is fairly well liked by 
the group but does not 
necessarily command 
their respect. His 
weaknesses are sensed 
by the group. 


O 


Is popular with and re- 
spected by the group. 
Consistently friendly 
and agreeable. Is tact- 
ful and shows interest 
in other people. Has 
the cooperation of the 
group. 


XI. RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO FUTURE ADVANCEMENT 


Apparently is satisfied 
with his present state 
of advancement so far 
as increased training 
is concerned. Is reli- 
able and steady but 
not too aggressive. Is 
more at home with a 
smaller group on rou- 
tine work. 


CoMMENTs: 


O 


Has shown some de- 
sire to dig out and 
obtain new informa- 
tion. Has desirable 
qualifications and ap- 
titudes which could be 
developed by further 
training. Has capacity 
for organizing his own 
work as well as that of 
others. 


O 


Possesses a decided ca- 
pacity for accepting 
new and gradually in- 
creasing _responsibili- 
ties. Shows a satisfac- 
tory appreciation and 
realization of what is 
encompassed at the 
foreman’s level of su- 
pervision. Alert for 
new ideas and meth- 
ods. Good organizer. 


Shows a desire to learn 
and attempts to coop- 
erate but is slow in 
absorbing new ideas. 
Does not pay enough 
attention to detail. 
Misses essential points. 


O 


Is generally respected 
but is not too popular 
or well liked by the 
group. Has not been 
accepted. Too self cen- 
tered. 


The candidate has 
failed to demonstrate” 
that he is capable 
of absorbing further 
knowledge or of ac- 
cepting increased re- 
sponsibilities. 
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A second meeting was arranged among 
the superintendent of the candidate’s 
home department and new department 
superintendent, the candidate, and a 
member of the training committee. The 
purpose of this interview was: first, to 
make the transition to a new department 
easier with the presence of the candidate’s 
former supervisor; and second, to ac- 
quaint the superintendent with his new 
foreman, and to discuss the specific 
duties and responsibilities of the new 
position. All appointments to positions 
were well publicized within the plant by 
announcements, and in the surrounding 
area, through the newspapers. 


Summary and Concdiusions 


The Foreman Candidate Program at 
this plant has not been completed. It is 
felt from the experience in evaluation of 
candidate records during the program 
that there is a good possibility that we 
have developed a rating technique supe- 
rior to those used in the past. With the 
placement of candidates in foreman posi- 
tions, the plant is now in a position to 
accumulate performance data on these 
men, and thus evaluate the worth of the 
program. This is a long-term project, 
however, and will require years to com- 
plete. 

To date, this program has apparently 
had the approval of the unions. No ad- 
verse comments have been noted. The 
attitudes of workers and union represen- 
tatives have been indicative of approval 
and support, particularly as noted in on- 
job areas. It is believed that this high 
degree of acceptance by union and work- 
ers has been somewhat enhanced by the 
appointment of a large number of the 
group to supervisory positions. The pro- 
gram has also had the hearty endorsement 
of all the candidates, who have unani- 
mously felt it a worthwhile project. The 
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supervisory group within the plant has 
expressed similar sentiments. It is likely 
that one of the natural results of this 
program will be requests for more inten- 
sive training on the part of present plant 
supervision. 

We have, to date, made some progress 
regarding procedures and techniques for 
the selection of first-line supervisors. 
Only by further research, however, can 
we evaluate selection methods currently 
used elsewhere in personnel selection. 
One personnel technique considered in 
the selection of the candidates was that 
of testing. Though formulation of a 
battery of selection tests was inves- 
tigated thoroughly and considered for 
inclusion in the program, it was not 
consolidated into the selection process 
because of a possible unfavorable impact 
on the work force. The committee has 
recommended that the technique be seri- 
ously considered as a tool in the event of 
selection of future candidate groups. 

The worth of the program will ulti- 
mately be determined by the performance 
records of those candidates selected to 
fill foreman positions within the plant. 
This will require adequate reports of 
work performance periodically for use in 
guidance and evaluation. To provide for 
continued interest and advancement in 
common supervisory needs, a program 
will be developed for the candidate group. 

There are good indications that further 
work in developing present plant selection 
and training procedures may permit the 
cutting down or deletion of certain phases 
of the existing program, thereby cutting 
costs and increasing effectiveness. For 
example, possibilities exist of greatly re- 
ducing the time required for on-job eval- 
uation, or of increasing the effectiveness 
of selection by use of tests. 

It should be noted that this program 
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has been developed for, and is based on, 
this plant’s requirements. Its applicability 
to other areas should be considered only 
in view of the background and needs of 
those situations. If used, it is noteworthy 
that an active and interested management 


is a prime requisite. Unless interested 
management personnel are available to 
plan, direct and participate, and give 
freely of their time and effort, a program 
of this type may bog down through lack 
of direction and sincerity. 


Improving Industry’s Safety Record: 
The Scientific Approach 


WILLIAM J. DIETZ, JR. 

Research Engineering Department 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Many companies do not recognize the importance of accident prevention research, 
which the author feels is essential for the effective administration of a safety program. 
However, the use of “cause analysis” to determine how and why accidents occur is 
gradually guining acceptance as a sound business principle, and the author contends 
that the ease with which this scientific method can be understood and applied will 
ultimately lead to its almost universal adoption in accident prevention work. Back- 


ground material for the paper was obtained by Mr. Dietz while he was employed by 


@ prominent insurance company as a field engineer. 


ALL ACCIDENTS are preventable! Such a 
statement, wherever uttered, would be 
sure to evoke storms of protest and 
incite heated arguments. However, when 
the impetuous outbursts had subsided, it 
might be possible to answer the ques- 
tions about “the acts of God,” “the light- 
ning bolts from clear skies,” “the floods 
and other catastrophes” by modifying 


the original statement in the following 
manner: All accidents are preventable, 
but some are logically impractical to 
prevent and a few impossible to prevent 
with our present knowledge. Though 
arguments might still persist, agreement 
on the basic point that most accidents 
are preventable could then be achieved. 

As substantiating evidence, the follow- 
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ing statement released by the American 
Standards Association might be offered: 
Research indicates that the unsafe acts 
of persons are the direct and proximate 
causes of the majority of all industrial 
accidents. Not more than 2 per cent of 
all accidents are of the so-called “act 
of God” or wholly unpreventable type. 
Of the remaining 98 per cent, 50 per 
cent are practicably preventable and 48 
per cent could be prevented if it were 
not for practical consideration of cost 
and interference with production and 
profit. All preventable accidents are con- 
trolled by management. 


Cause Analysis—The Basic Approach 


The next question should be: How are 
accidents prevented? The logical answer 
is: by finding the causes. Cause analysis 
is the foundation of accident prevention 
work, and consequently, effective ad- 
ministration of a safety program is de- 
pendent upon the recognition of this 
principle. 

Though this idea may seem elemen- 
tary, it is an unfortunate fact that man- 
agement, in many cases, has not yet 
fully recognized the importance of cause 
analysis. It is still largely contented with 
the discovery of accident types, kinds 
of injuries, machine hazards, and acci- 
dent locations. It places too much em- 
phasis upon frequency and severity rates, 
which are excellent indications of the 
need for accident prevention research, 
but which offer no clues as to how and 
why accidents occur and are thus of 
limited value. However, it is encourag- 
ing to note that a study of 160 industrial 
safety programs conducted by the Center 
of Safety Education, Division of General 
Education, N.Y.U., in cooperation with 
the American Management Association, 
reveals that these companies rated the 
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study of accident causes second to the 
establishment of safe practices by their 
safety personnel. 

Another important factor influencing 
the endorsement by management of cause 
analysis as a fundamental principle of 
a safety administration program is 
recognition of the analogy between the 
methods of controlling accident hazards 
and those employed in quality and pro- 
duction control work. This analogy is 
supported by the fact that the reasons 
behind faulty practices which affect qual- 
ity and production, and unsafe acts 
which cause accidents, are, for the most 
part, identical. An additional implica- 
tion of this analogy is that in many cases 
unsafe acts are also faulty practices, with 
the resulting accidents seriously affecting 


the quality, volume, and cost of produc- 
tion. 


Understanding of Principle Essential 


Management in many cases recognizes 
this analogy and is sold on an accident 
prevention program as representing good 
business policy. However, just as in the 
approach to any problem, recognition of 
the principle involved is not a solution 
in itself; an understanding of the cause- 
analysis principle is necessary before it 
can be employed effectively. 

The factors involved in the under- 
standing of this principle may be divided 
into two basic groups: (1) safety facts 
and axioms, which are largely of an 
explanatory and descriptive nature; (2) 
causes and sub-causes, which include 
definitions of causes, the unsafe acts of 
persons, and the reasons for these un- 
safe acts. 

Perhaps the most important thing to 
know, under the first category, is the 
definition of an accident. An accident 
is an event in which (a) the contact of 
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@ person with an object, substance, or 
another person, or (b) the exposure of 
a person to objects, substances, other 
persons or conditions, or (c) the move- 
ment of a person, causes personal injury 
or suggests the probability of such in- 
jury... The last phrase, or suggests the 
probability of such injury, is of prime 
importance since it demands that injuries 
be differentiated from accidents. Much 
confusion is caused by the frequent 
synonymous use of these terms. They 
are, of course, separate occurrences, the 
injury being merely the result of the 
accident. Only the accident itself is re- 
alistically controllable. 

It is here, unfortunately, that many 
safety programs break down. They are 
concerned with the major accidents, 
meaning the major injuries, the lost-time 
accidents, or the severity rate. Cause 
analysis and corrective action based 
upon these “major accidents can be mis- 
leading and often irrelevant in the light 
of a host of potential serious injury 
accidents which have not been investi- 
gated beyond the no-injury recording 
stage, if indeed they have been recorded 
at all,” according to Heinrich. 

He points out further that the ratio 
of major injuries to minor injuries and 
no injury accidents is 1—29—300; in 
other words, for a group of 330 similar 
accidents, 300 result in no injury, 29 in 
minor injuries, and one in a major in- 
jury. He concludes from this study that 
the frequency of major injuries is direct- 
ly proportional to the no-injury or poten- 
tial-injury frequency rate. Offhand, this 
deduction would indicate that the com- 
mon frequency rate based upon major 
accidents is a good criterion for accident- 


1H. W. Heinrich, Industrial Accident Prevention. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1941, 
p. 15. 


prevention measures; however, his con- 
clusion also implies that this frequency 
rate would be worthless in the case of 
a group of similar accidents in which a 
major accident had not yet occurred. 


Undue Emphasis on Machine Hazards 


A safety axiom equal in importance 
to the definition of an accident is the 


fact that the unsafe. acts of persons are, 


responsible for the majority of accidents. 
Though this is universally recognized, 
many safety programs are predicated 
upon the elimination of machine hazards. 
This attitude might be interpreted to 
mean that accidents are directly propor- 
tional to horsepower, a ratio which 
certainly cannot be confirmed by avail- 
able statistics. Man is master of the 
machine. He loses his mastery only 
when he willfully disregards instructions, 
follows impulsive feelings, or is unaware 
of correct procedure. 

Another safety axiom is the accident 
sequence—the complete sequence of fac- 
tors which give rise to the occurrence 


of an injury. Heinrich defines these — 


factors as: (1) ancestory and social en- 
vironment; (2) fault of person; (3) un- 
safe act and/or mechanical or physical 
hazard; (4) accident; and (5) injury. 
For accident prevention purposes, the 
important factors in this sequence are 
the fault of person and the unsafe act 
and/or mechanical hazard. The elimi- 
nation of either of these factors prevents 
the occurrence of the accident and the 
resulting injury. The ancestry and social 
environment factor can be useful in de- 
termining reasons for faults of persons, 
and, of course, is the ideal point upon 
which to focus attention. However, since 
this would involve considerable research 
in relatively virgin fields, it is believed 
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by many that management must learn 
to walk before it can run. 

Nevertheless, management cannot ig- 
nore the existence of this factor, for it 
involves the much publicized accident- 
prone individual. That such an individ- 
ual exists is a well-established fact. De- 
fining him, however, is somewhat of a 
problem. Perhaps the simplest definition 
that can be offered is that the accident- 
prone individual acts unsafely more 
often than his fellows. Discovering why 
he does so is an even greater problem 
than defining him. Many theories, both 
physiological and psychological, have 
been advanced as to the reasons for 
accident proneness. Prominent among 
these are: insecurity, guilt complexes, 
impulsive nature, resentment of author- 
ity, emotional cycles, paranoia, and even 
variations in blood pressure. These 
sample theories indicate that the treat- 
ment of the accident-prone individual 
requires a complete analysis of his over- 
all personality—something which man- 
agement is not prepared to provide at 
the present time. 


Cause and Sub-Cause — A Definition 


The fault of person and the unsafe 
act are thus the nucleus of the cause- 
analysis principle, for they are, in reverse 
order, the direct cause and sub-cause 
of most accidents. This point is so im- 
portant that it seems advisable to repeat 
it by specifically defining cause and sub- 
cause. The direct cause of an accident 
is the specific unsafe act of person or 
the mechanical or physical hazard. The 
sub-cause is the fault of person or the 
reason for these unsafe acts or mechan- 
ical and physical hazards. It might be 
added as a matter of interest that under- 
lying the faults of persons are ancestry 
and social environment, which often ex- 
plain the existence of these faults. 
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A list of personal unsafe acts, accord- 
ing to Heinrich, might include: 
1. Operating without authority, failure to 
secure or warn. 
2. Operating or working at unsafe speed. 
3. Making safety devices inoperative. 


4. Using unsafe equipment, hands instead 
of equipment, or equipment unsafely. 


5. Unsafe loading, placing, mixing, com- 
bining, etc. 


6. Taking unsafe position or posture. 
7 


- Working on moving or dangerous equip- 
ment. 


8. Distracting, teasing, abusing, startling, 
etc. 


9. Failure to use safe attire or personal 
protective devices. 


With regard to these unsafe acts of 
persons, it is often of great value to 
know why they were committed. To 
know that a worker removed a machine 
guard and was injured may be of little 
significance in determining efficient cor- 
rective action. The determination of sub- 
causes is the focal point for attack using 


the cause-analysis principle. 

Little mention has been made of me- 
chanical or physical hazards, since it was 
previously stated as an axiom of indus- 
trial safety that the unsafe acts of per- 
sons are responsible for the majority of 


accidents. However, with regard to 
mechanical and physical hazards, it is 
usually sufficient for practical purposes 
to know the direct or proximate cause. 
This cause usually involves unguarded, 
defective, or unsafely designed machines, 
making the remedial course of action 
quite obvious. The determination of in- 
direct or sub-causes in this area is of 
limited value, with the possible exception 
of cases where supervisory failure or 
negligence is involved. 

To aid in the determination of sub- 
causes largely involving the personal ele- 
ment, a parallel list of reasons for unsafe 
performance and suggested remedial ac- 
tion is presented on the following page. 
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Reasons for Unsafe Performances 





1. Unconvinced that practice was un- 
safe. 


. Unaware of unsafe method. 


. Inconvenient, awkward, or uncom- 
fortable to follow safe practice. 


. Impossible or very difficult to fol- 
low safe practice. 


. Physically unsuited for work— 
e.g., defective vision or hearing, 
fatigue, poor coordination. 


. Nervous, absent-minded, or excit- 
able. 


. Involuntary action, recklessness. 


. Willful disregard of instructions. 


It is striking that this list could easily 
be applied to methods study or job analy- 
sis with regard to production problems. 

Prevailing practice during the infancy 
of industrial accident prevention work 
was to identify accident causes with acci- 
dent types, agencies, or injuries. Acci- 
dent causes were thus recorded as falls, 
lathes, or broken bones. Time and ex- 
perience have switched the focusing of 
attention by safety personnel from these 
irrelevant facts to the direct or proximate 
causes of accidents. Unfortunately, the 
procedure of reversing the accident 
sequence has not been carried far enough. 
Concentration on the next factor, indirect 
causes or faults of person, in many cases 
is not recognized as the next logical step 
in the effective application of the cause- 
analysis principle. Progress is being 
made; but the day when the first factor 


Suggested Remedial Action 





Instruction and appeal to motivating 
characteristics, 


Instruction and appeal to motivating 
characteristics. 


Engineering revision. 
Engineering revision. 


Personnel adjustment and/or engi- 
neering revision and/or medical 
treatment. 


Personnel adjustment and/or engi- 
neering revision. 


Personnel adjustment and/or engi- 
neering revision. 


Discipline and/or personnel adjust- 
ment. 


in the accident sequence will be subjected 
to concentrated attack still seems far off. 

Thus far a basis for the recognition 
and understanding of the principle of 
cause analysis has been presented. There 
remains the practical use of the principle 
and its effective application to accident 
prevention work. 


Sound Fact-Finding and Recording 
—A Prerequisite 


Of prime importance in this latter 
phase are the methods of fact-finding and 
of recording accident facts. 

(Before proceeding with this point, it 
may be worth while to reiterate that the 
purpose of cause analysis is the preven- 
tion of accidents. It is often quite easy 
to become so absorbed in the investiga- 
tion of accidents that this purpose is for- 
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gotten and the work has no other func- 
tion than the accumulation of much 
valueless and scrambled data.) 

Three prerequisites are necessary for 
the development of useful accident in- 
formation: (1) investigation of accidents; 
(2) inspection of existing conditions; 
(3) judgment and experience. 

As in job planning and methods study, 
the foreman or supervisor should conduct 
the initial investigation of an accident, 
since he is the individual best qualified 
to do so. This practice is also desirable 
because management must rely upon the 
foreman or supervisor to introduce and 
enforce corrective action measures. 

The basis of all accident data is the 
supervisor's initial investigation report 
form. Many words have been written 
and much effort exerted in the attempt 
to achieve a universal accident investiga- 
tion report form. This is unfortunate, 
since the information desired for specific 
cases always varies, and the form, as a 
result, has little merit. However, any 
accident report form should contain: (1) 
facts of identification, (2) facts of causa- 
tion, and (3) facts of prevention. 

The facts of identification are, basi- 
cally: the specific time and place of the 
accident, the persons involved, the ma- 
chines or agencies involved, the nature 
and severity of the injury, and the kind 
of accident. Since the methods of obtain- 
ing this information are of a routine 
nature, this part of the form needs no 
further explanation. 

The facts of causation have already 
been defined as unsafe personal acts or 
physical hazards and the reasons for their 
existence. The sub-causes in particular 
.are often very difficult to determine; 
however, the supervisor’s knowledge of 
his men should provide him with clues 
as to reasons for their actions. He should 
certainly know how his men react to 
instructions, what their mental and phy- 
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sical capabilities are, and something about 
their personalities and characters. 

However, the very possession of this 
knowledge by the supervisor is undesir- 
able in one respect. He may know that 
the injured worker was mentally or phy- 
sically unsuited for the job and that his 
reporting of this fact as the sub-cause of 
the accident will place him in an un- 
desirable light in the eyes of management. 
This danger is prevalent in companies 
which have a poorly administered safety 
program, for if management does not 
demand to know the real causes of acci- 
dents, the supervisor can get by with a 
half-hearted investigation report which 
does not even hint at the true cause. In 
fact, under such a program the supervisor 
would have no inclination, incentive, or 
perhaps knowledge to find the real cause. 

Under a_ well-administered, realistic 
safety program, this danger is minimized, 
since the supervisor has been sold on 
safety and recognizes his responsibility 
to give a true report of the accident to 
the best of his ability. The assumption 
is made, of course, that he has the attri- 
butes of a good supervisor and would 
act as he would in the case of a technical 
or production error, where such a super- 
visor would not think of passing the 
blame to his subordinates in his report 
to management. 


Taking Preventive Action 


The facts of prevention refer to the 
corrective action measures taken—what 
was done and what should be done to 
prevent the occurrence of a similar acci- 
dent. All initial accident investigation re- 
ports filed by supervisors should, of 
course, be followed by an investigation by 
a representative of the safety department, 
since this department is responsible for 
the administration of the safety program. 
Regardless of the excellence of the super- 
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visors’ initial reports, written material 
cannot convey as complete a picture as a 
personal investigation. 

The compilation of these reports re- 
sults in the accumulation of mass data. 
These data are recorded on accident 
record master sheets or accident sum- 
mary sheets. Various groupings of head- 
ings on these master or summary sheets 
enable the analyst to select a point of at- 
tack. Considerations for determining this 
point of attack are: predominating sub- 
causes, unsafe personal acts, physical haz- 
ards, agencies, locations, and accident 
types; high degree of frequency or sever- 
ity; probability of exposure and expenda- 
bility of personnel. In large organizations, 
these mass data have been further refined 
into accident cause-analysis codes, or 
“cause codes,” as they are commonly 
called. The purpose of these codes is to 
facilitate the statistical study of accident 
factors. It must be remembered, however, 
that all the refinements of a coding system 
are useless if the analyst does not have an 
insight into the cause-analysis principle. 


Conclusion — Value of the Principle 


A discussion of the cause-analysis 
principle would be incomplete without 
mention of its value and ultimate goal. 
The value of the principle is found in 
the determination of the relevant facts 
to be used in the selection of corrective 
action measures. These facts are the 
direct causes and sub-causes of accidents. 
Direct causes disclose the point of attack, 
while sub-causes indicate the methods of 
attack, i.e., the correct remedial action. 
The ultimate goal sought by utilization 
of the principle is the prevention of 
accidents. 

Cause analysis is a sound principle 
because it represents a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem of accident pre- 
vention. This approach is gradually be- 
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coming recognized and adopted by man- 
agement, thereby supplanting antiquated 
methods of accident investigation. Con- 
firmation of this fact is offered by the 
survey conducted by the New York 
University Safety Center and the Ameri- 
can Management Association which re- 
veals that 26 per cent of safety personnel 
are engineering graduates and that Job 
Methods Analysis and Industrial Psy- 
chology are among the subjects con- 
sidered essential for the adequate train- 
ing of safety personnel. 2 

Though there are many pros and cons 
offered for the employment of engineer- 
ing graduates as safety workers, by far 
the best argument in favor of the prac- 
tice is the fact that engineers are 
trained in the scientific method of think- 
ing. When a machine breaks down be- 
cause of the failure of a bearing, they 
are not satisfied with the mere fact that 
the bearing was responsible. They want 
to know how and why the bearing failed, 
why that particular bearing design was 
selected, and whether any other factors 
of design or operation contributed to the 
failure. If they are trained to apply this 
thinking to safety problems, they will 
automatically reverse the accident se- 
quence, thereby applying the principle of 
cause analysis. 

Training in Job Methods Analysis and 
Industrial Psychology is essential for 
safety personnel. Job Methods Analysis 
provides valuable information as to 
whether employees are mentally, phys- 
ically, or emotionally unsuited for the 
jobs they are to perform. Industrial 
Psychology furnishes an insight into the 
reasons for the unsafe acts of persons. 

The principle of cause analysis is easy 
to understand and use. The difficulty in 
its application arises from the failure to 


* Walter A. Cutter, Organization and Functions of 
the Safety Department, Research Report Number 
18. American Management Association, 1951, p. 18. 
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achieve its recognition by management 
and those in a supervisory capacity. It 
is believed, however, that its relation to 
the control of production faults and the 
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scient'fic approach which it offers will 
lead to its universal acceptance by man- 
agement as the logical solution to acci- 
dent prevention problems. 
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Campus Job Interviewing: A Survey 


By A STUDENT COMMITTEE (Edward S. Flash, Jr., Chairman) 


School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University 





Many companies resort to direct interviews on the campus to recruit college graduates 
for their training programs as well as for specific job openings, and this method of 
recruitment has become even more popular as a result of the present-day shortages 
of technical and scientific personnel. Presented here are the results of a survey on 
campus job interviewing which should be of value to companies in appraising their 
own interviewing techniques and may provide a guide to those organizations which 


have not previously recruited directly from the colleges. 


CAMPUS JOB INTERVIEWING is an art—an 
art practiced by the prospective employer 
to put the student at his ease, to discuss 
job and career opportunities, to “size the 
boy up” as a potential employee. For 
the future employee, it is the dual art of 


investigating the company and the job 
it offers and of selling himself. Two 
strangers practice the art of stating and 
asking, of talking and listening, of im- 
pressing and being impressed. Such in- 
terviews are important—both in terms 





of successful selection and placement for 
the company and in terms of a future 
career and happiness for the student. As 
a point of contact, then, between pros- 
pective employer and employee, campus 
job interviewing seems worthy of inves- 
tigation and analysis. Essentially, what 
are the interview techniques employed? 
What are the selection criteria? What 
are the reactions to the interviews? The 
following report describes the result of a 
questionnaire survey of interviews held 
between 33 company representatives? and 
49 graduating students? of the Cornell 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, as conducted by the students of 
the School’s personnel seminar.® 


Who Does the Interviewing? 


Predominantly, campus interviewing 
was conducted by practiced interviewers 
representing staff departments of their 
companies. Twenty of the thirty-three 
company men represented personnel, in- 
dustrial relations, or employment depart- 
ments, with one coming from the educa- 
tion department. Campus recruiting for 
another company was done by a manage- 
ment consulting firm. Eleven men came 


1 The interviewers represented the automobile, chemi- 
cal, dairy, and steel industries; insurance and ac- 
counting firms; retailers and distributors; rubber, 
soap, cement, carpet, and linotype manufacturers; 
and one organization for world peace. Eight were 
recruiting for specific jobs, seventeen were re- 
cruiting for training programs, and the remaining 
eight were seeking men for combinations of both. 
The purpose of this survey was explained to each 
interviewer by one of the seminar students, and 
the interviewer was asked to fill out and return 
the questionnaire at his convenience—if possible, 
before he left the campus. Otherwise, he was re- 
quested to return it by mail in the envelope pro- 
vided. The student questionnaire was similarly 
handled. 


®The average age of the students completing the 
School's two-year course leading to the master’s de- 
gree in business or public administration was 25; 
75 per cent were veterans. Undergraduate back- 
grounds of these students varied greatly, though the 
majority had majored in economics or English. In 
the School, concentrations in marketing or business 
management predominated. 


®The student committee preparing this report con- 

sisted of Edward S. Flash, Jr. (Chairman), Basil 
Barbis, Ranjit Banerjee, William Haack, Muriel 
Lechter, and John Rogers. The survey was made 
under the general direction of Professors Schuyler 
Hoses: (personnel) and James W. Partner (sta- 
tistics). 
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from line departments, with four of them 
representing their sales divisions. 

Staff predominance is even more evi- 
dent from a review of the job titles held 
by the various interviewers. In all but 
five cases, the representative was a staff 
man. Typical among the job titles were 
those of Employment Manager, Personnel 
Director, Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations, and even as specialized a desig- 
nation as Supervisor of College Recruit- 
ing. Four of the five other men repre- 
sented field or branch offices, and bore 
titles such as District Manager, and in 
only one case was the interview conducted 
by a Department Manager. The fact that 
with but two exceptions all the represen- 
tatives had more than two years’ experi- 
ence in interviewing, with a median of 
eight years for the group, emphasizes the 
staff specialty aspect. 


PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW 


Were the Students Prepared for 
the Interview ? 


Since interviews are greatly affected by 
the adequacy or inadequacy of interview 
preparation, a section of the student ques- 
tionnaire was devoted to the subject of 
preparation. In answer to a direct ques- 
tion 12 per cent of the students stated that 
they did not feel that they had adequate 
preparation for the interview. The re- 
maining 88 per cent believed their pre- 
paration had been adequate. This is prob- 
ably a biased opinion in favor of them- 
selves. This lack of preparation by 12 
per cent of the students—which in light 
of the possibly biased answers actually 
could well be higher—can be recorded as 
a hindrance to an effective interview. To 
what degree this lack of preparation was 
due to inability to get information, in- 
difference on the part of the interviewee, 
or lack of sufficient notice of the inter- 
view is open to conjecture. Seventy-five 
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per cent of the interviewees had at least 
one week’s advance notice in which to 
prepare for their interviews. The fact 
that one-quarter of them had less than a 
week might have been a reason for the 
12 per cent not being prepared for the 
interview. No effort was made in the 
questionnaire to determine whether this 
remaining one-quarter had six days’, six 
hours’, or six minutes’ notice of the inter- 
view. But lack of notice is seen as a pos- 
sible obstacle to a “good” interview be- 
cause of its hindrance to adequate pre- 
paration. 


What Are the Sources of Information 
about the Company? 


The main source used by the inter- 
viewees to get advance information about 
a company was the company literature 
which had been distributed to the School, 
the University placement office, and the 
libraries. Eighty-three per cent of the in- 
terviewees obtained information either 
partially or entirely from this source. 
Moody’s, Standard and Poor’s, and simi- 
lar publications were a source of informa- 
tion for the other 17 per cent. Many of the 
students acquired the knowledge of a 
company from their professors, personal 
acquaintances, articles, advertisements, 
personal experience, general knowledge, 
and correspondence with the company. 
A few companies held group meetings, 
prior to the scheduled interviews, at which 
all the basic information was presented. 
From all these sources 90 per cent of the 
interviewees gained information as to the 
location of the business, 70 per cent 
learned of the company’s products, and 
65 per cent learned of the training pro- 
gram. About 60 per cent of the inter- 
viewees had advance information about 
the company’s recruitment procedures, the 
company’s organization, and the starting 
salaries offered. One-half of them knew 
of the company’s employee benefit plans 
in advance of the interview, and between 
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30 and 40 per cent of them had learned 
of the company’s promotional opportuni- 
ties, marketing structure, and general per- 
sonnel policies. 


Were the Interviewers Prepared? 


Though students may have exagger- 
ated the adequacy of their own interview 
preparation (and in some cases certainly 
there was either a lack of information or 
lack of initiative to secure information), 
generally it was indicated that students 
went to their interviews reasonably well 
prepared. We found that 94 per cent 
of the students had filled out a company 
or a Cornell University Placement Serv- 
ice questionnaire prior to the interview.* 
To get an idea of the company represen- 
tatives’ information regarding the basic 
facts about the students being inter- 
viewed, we asked the students whether 
they felt that the interviewer had read part 
or all of this information prior to the 
interview. Only 28 per cent answered in 
the affirmative. Though this answer may 
be biased, too, it suggests that 72 per 
cent of the interviewers took time dur- 
ing the interview to read the question- 
naire, read it after the interview, or did 
not read it at all. 

It seems, then, that the interviewer is 
relatively unprepared for each individual 
interview in so far as his knowledge of 
the individual interviewee is concerned. 
Except in rare cases of previous meeting 
or correspondence, the student is a com- 
plete stranger, and the interviewer is 
forced to spend the first few moments 
hastily scanning the submitted written 
information. The effect this has on the 
successful interview—use of valuable 
time for establishing rapport, and im- 
pressing the student who has spent hours 


4 However, only 23 per cent of these questionnaires 
were turned into the Placement Office more than 
three days before the interviews; 43 per cent were 
turned in the same day as the interview, though, as 
indicated above, 75 per cent of the students had been 
given at least one week’s advance notice of the 
interview. Forty-three per cent also submitted a 
copy of their own educational and experience résumé, 





on his own preparation—is obvious. 
However, the remedy is not. The inter- 
viewer is on the road for weeks at a 
time, traveling from campus to campus. 
He arrives at the Placement Office the 
morning of the interviews and within 
15 minutes is talking to his first stranger, 
with no time provided for review of his 
schedule or for scanning the placement 
questionnaires. Successful interviewing 
calls for a minimization of this gap in 
formational communication. 


Screening of Applicants 


An attempt was made to ascertain 
whether companies pursued the practice 
of interviewing all interested parties, or 
instead restricted the interviewee group 
to those who, for example, ranked in the 
top quarter or fifth of their class. To 
the direct question as to whether there 
was any screening before the interview, 


55 per cent replied in the negative, 9 per 


cent indicated always, 27 per cent 
claimed that this practice was seldom fol- 
lowed, and the remaining 9 per cent re- 
ported that they screened applicants fre- 
quently. It appears, then, that though 
there is limited screening by the com- 
pany before the campus interview, arid 
though it is felt that the Placement 
Service does or should do some elemen- 
tary screening, generally speaking, com- 
panies will see all aspirants for their 
positions. 


THE INTERVIEW PROCESS 


The seminar group was particularly 
interested in seeking answers to ques- 
tions about the interview itself. How 
was it conducted? To what extent was 
it planned? Was it interviewer- or stu- 
dent-dominated? Was it a matter of the 
student answering questions, contribu- 
ting littl——a mild inquisition; or was 
it a spontaneous, natural, mutually-par- 
ticipative discussion in which the student 
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was given full rein? In personnel ter- 
minology, was the interviewer’s perform- 
ance directive or non-directive? To 
begin with, the overwhelming preference 
(91 per cent) of the interviewers was for 
single interviews, one representative in- 
terviewing one student, as compared to 
the team interview where two men face 
the student, or the group interview 
where one man speaks to a group of in- 
terviewees. 


Was the Student Put at Ease? 


In the interview itself it was the fairly 
widespread opinion of the students that 
the interviewers attempted to make them 
feel at ease, especially during the intro- 
ductory moments of the interview. Ninety- 
two per cent reported this impression. The 
feeling of ease in the interview decreased 
to 64 per cent for the entire interview, 
with 20 per cent considering themselves 
at ease most of the time, and 16 per cent 
feeling at ease only part of the time. 
While such factors as cordiality and 
manner of speech are difficult to measure 
by questionnaire, these statistics indicate 
that the interviewers met the students 
more than half way in establishing an 
informal, easy relationship. Moreover, 
on the assumption that note-taking by 
the representative during the interview 
may disrupt the composure of the stu- 
dent, twenty of the interviewers waited 
until after the student had left the room 
before making notes, three interviewers 
made notations during the interview, and 
ten did both. 

In answer to the question, “Did you 
pose hypothetical problems to the inter- 
viewee in order to judge his ability to 
think clearly under stress?”, eight of the 
representatives answered “never,” thir- 
teen said “seldom,” eleven said “‘fre- 
quently,” and only one said “always.” 
This does not indicate conclusively the 
use or non-use of the “stress technique,” 
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but it does suggest, particularly in light 
of the answer to other questions, that 
most interviewers made little conscious 
attempt to put the student under pres- 
sure. If used at all, it was intended as 
a “prodder” to get the student talking. 
This conclusion is supported by student 
reactions; only ten of the forty-nine 
students felt they had been under stress 
at all, and only half of those believe the 
stress had been purposely induced by the 
interviewer. 


Technique of the Interview 


Though 58 per cent of the interviews 
followed a prearranged pattern regard- 
ing explanation, discussion, question, 
and answers, the principal intention was 
one of “bringing the boy out,” hearing 
his story, questioning, testing his initia- 
tive, learning by listening rather than by 
lecturing. Universally, the interviewers 
attempted to evoke spontaneous conversa- 
tion. Seventy per cent of the interviewers 
volunteered job and company informa- 
tion, but 58 per cent preferred to have 
the student do most of the talking and 
39 per cent preferred to split it 50-50. 
The fact 33 per cent felt that in the 
Cornell interviews student conversation 
dominated, and 58 per cent thought the 
talking was about evenly divided, sup- 
ports the tendency, if not the intention, 
of evoking interviewee participation. 
One interviewer noted that though both 
had done about an equal amount of talk- 
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ing, it “should have been interviewee- 
dominated.” Another commented that he 
tried to attain spontaneous conversation 
on the part of the student, but “it was 
hard to get.” Still another withheld in- 
formation until it was sought. On the 
student side, over one-half felt that con- 
versation had been about equally di- 
vided, 29 per cent claimed that the in- 
terviewer had done most of the talking 
and 15 per cent believed that the student 
had dominated the conversation. The 
tabular comparison below points up, 
perhaps, significant differences in the 
two opinions. 

The differences of opinion regarding 
the respective dominations, 20 per cent 
in both cases (items 1 and 2 in the tab- 
ulation), pose questions of accuracy 
and objectivity. There is the possibility 
of both parties understating their roles 
of domination. However, it seems of 
greater significance that there should be 
agreement by a majority of both groups 
as to the equal division of the talking 
(item 3 in the tabulation). There is not, 
then, strong indication of dominance 
one way or the other, but instead a fairly 
widespread opinion that there is a bal- 
ance in the conversation. When this 
balance is viewed with the interviewers’ 
indicated preference that student conver- 
sation dominate, there is added evidence 
that the interview as a whole is not inter- 
viewer-dominated; is not, technically 
speaking, entirely directive. 





TABLE 1 


. The interviews were 
interviewer-dominated 


The interviews were 
interviewee-dominated 


. The interviews were 
neither _interviewer- 
nor interviewee-domi- 
nated 


According to 9 per cent 
of the interviewers 


According to 33 per cent 
of the interviewers 


According to 58 per cent 
of the interviewers 


According to 29 per cent 
of the interviewees 


According to 13 per cent 
of the interviewees 


According to 58 per cent 
of the interviewees 





Length of the Interview 


The company representatives generally 
agreed, assuming the student had some 
advance information about the company, 
that 20 minutes was the optimum time 
length for a campus interview, usually 
the first in the selection process. One 
thought 15. minutes sufficient, twelve 
favored 20 minutes, four suggested 25 
minutes, six thought 30 minutes were 
necessary, and three favored 40 and 45 
minutes. Four did not answer the ques- 
tion. This preference coincides with the 
actual length of most of the Cornell in- 
terviews which is determined by the 
weight of the interview schedule. Two 
interviewers used 15 minute periods, 
nineteen used 20 minutes, five used 25, 
another five used 30 and two used 40 
and 45 minutes apiece. 


Was the Company Oversold? 


It was considered pertinent to ask the 
student, “Did the interviewer undersell, 
sell, or oversell the company?” Twenty- 
seven per cent felt that the company was 
undersold, 69 per cent believed that the 
company was properly sold, and 4 per 
cent reported cases of overselling. "eal- 
izing that the representative is entitled 
to describe his company and the train- 
ing program in terms of opportunity, 
security, career success, etc., the major- 
ity student reaction is only natural. The 
substantial feeling of underselling, actu- 
ally reinforced by the minute feeling of 
overselling, strongly suggests the lack of 
high-pressure job salesmanship. Though 
such student reaction may indicate non- 
directiveness on the part of the inter- 
viewer, it must be realized that the 
present employers’ (buyers’) market 
could alone be responsible for such reti- 
cence. 
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Discussion of Salary 


The survey clearly indicated that the 
company representative generally took 
the initiative in the matter of salary. 
This matter was discussed in two-thirds 
of the interviews, and the representative 
was the first to mention it in about two- 
thirds of these cases. Once mentioned, 
it was usually the representative who 
first gave an actual dollar figure. Eighty- 
five per cent of the students reported that 
they were not asked to suggest a figure, 
and 76 per cent said that the interviewer 
specified the actual figure. In most 
cases, then, the student does not have 
to worry about suggesting how much 
he will work for. 


General Reaction to the Interview 


Reactions of the student to the inter- 
view as a whole, even considering the 


instances of criticism, were for the most 
part favorable. Well over two-thirds of 
the students were favorably impressed 
with the company representative as an 
interviewer. And though half of the re- 
maining third were unfavorably im- 
pressed, the other half were undecided. 
The answers to the question, “In general, 
what was your reaction to the interview 
as a whole?” revealed more favorable 
than unfavorable comment: 

Well conducted. He was a personnel man, 


used to talking with recruits—knew just 
what to look for. 


* - * * * . 


The interviewer explained the company, 
its work, and especially its training program 
very clearly. 

os . + 2 . . 


Interviewer did a fine job of easing the 
usual tension present at job interviews. 
Talked about comparatively irrelevant sub- 
jects of mutual interest for first ten minutes 
or so. Did a good job of outlining position 
and structure within limits imposed by fact 
of new company and consequent uncertain- 
ties and flexibility. Salary was stated as 
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within a range, with certain additions for 
extras . . . which was excellent. 


* > * a + * 

Favorable, effective, good preparation, no 
pressure, familiar with jobs. 

The unfavorable comments referred to 
lack of knowledge of the company on the 
part of the interviewer, artificial famili- 
arity, too much questioning about data 
already contained in submitted applica- 
tion, and too much pressure. Some stu- 
dents reported that the interview was 
“a waste of time,” “poor,” and “incon- 
clusive.” 

The following comment is more ex- 
treme than it is typical: 

The interviewer was unimpressive, his 
presentation of the company and the job 
was poor, and his conduct of the interview 
was careless and gave the interviewed per- 
son the impression that the interview was 
aimless and designed to accomplish no im- 
mediate recruiting purpose. 

Whether or not such criticism is, in 
fact, true is secondary to the realization 
that the interviewer and the company 
he represents are also on trial, which is 
important to good recruiting and public 
relations. 

Essentially the information gathered 
indicates that the typical interview is 
non-directive. Though it may follow 
some sort of pattern as determined by 
the company representative and though 
the initiative for getting things under 
way, for explaining the company and its 
program, for discussing salary, and for 
terminating the interview may rest with 
him, the basic idea is to bring the stu- 
dent out—to give him a chance to ex- 
press and sell himself. The seminar 
group believes that there is evidence for 
this conclusion in the interviewer's at- 
tempts to put the students at ease, in 
his limited but “prodding” use of stress, 
and in his preference for the single in- 
terview. The indicated even distribution 
of conversation is very significant in this 
regard. And certainly the generally 
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favorable student reaction to the inter- 
view as a whole constitutes a valid con- 
tribution to this conclusion. 


BASES OF SELECTION 


Factors in Preliminary Selection 


An effort was made to determine what 
factors were of crucial importance in the 
preliminary selection of the applicant for 
a job. Interviewers were asked to check, in 
order of preference, four out of the fol- 
lowing list of selection factors: first im- 
pressions, personality, appearance, job ex- 
perience, scholastic achievement, extra- 
curricular activities, specific abilities, 
preparation for the interview, and conduct 
during the interview. Personality was 
rated as the most important factor and 
was checked by 85 per cent of the inter- 
viewers. Scholastic achievement was a 
close second and was the choice of 76 per 
cent. Following closely in order of pref- 
erence was extra-curricular activities. 
Appearance and conduct during the inter- 
view were rated equally, 46 per cent of 
the interviewers voting for each.5 

Judging from the results, it would seem 
that job experience and initial impres- 
sions created by the interviewee were of 
secondary importance, inasmuch as they 
had received a minimum of votes. Also 
rated of lesser importance in the inter- 
viewers’ estimation was the degree of 
preparation by the students for the inter- 
view. 

These general conclusions must be in- 
terpreted carefully, however. Though it 
was the original intention of the investi- 
gators to have the interviewers check four 
factors in order of their importance, many 
felt that it was practically impossible to 
comply with this request. Some thought 
that the four factors they enumerated 
warranted approximately equal weighting. 


5 These factors may be considered, of course, as 
components of the general “personality” factor. 





Others pointed out that the relative im- 
portance of the several factors was con- 
tingent upon the particular positions for 
which they were recruiting. For example, 
in the fields of public accounting and 
sales which involved direct contact with 
clients, the question of personality and 
appearance was extremely significant— 
that “technical ability enhanced by scho- 
lastic achievement was not usually suffi- 
cient.” On the other hand, for engineer- 
ing or research positions, scholastic at- 
tainment received greater emphasis. But 
most important, the interviewers conveyed 
the idea that the final determination 
hinged upon the total impression one had 
received at the end of the interview. In 
other words, “the well-balanced candidate 
is sought.” It would be “dangerous” to 
base selection on ratings of specific char- 
acteristics. 


When Are Job Offers Made? 


Another aspect of the selection process 
investigated was the procedure followed 


in making an actual job offer. When 
quizzed as to whether job offers were 
made solely on the basis of campus inter- 
views, only 3 per cent claimed that this 
was the case. Seventeen per cent indi- 
cated that this was frequently true; 10 
per cent that this was seldom the case; 
and 70 per cent stated that their selec- 
tions were never made on this basis alone. 
Thus, 80 per cent of the interviewers spec- 
ified that the job offer process normally 
entailed further steps beyond the campus 
interview. Fifty-eight per cent of the 
interviewers noted that subsequent inter- 
views and a home-office visit were re- 
quired before a definite job offer was 
extended. Twenty-nine per cent stated 
that a battery of tests was administered 
in addition to further interviews and a 
trip to the plant. One interviewer com- 
mented that offers were made after the 
candidates from all colleges had been con- 
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sidered; another replied that the addition- 
al interview necessary was one with the 
supervisor of the district or department 
in which the applicant was primarily in- 
terested. In other words, in most cases 
the campus interview is only the first, if 
nonetheless critical, hurdle in obtaining a 
definite job offer. In 50 per cent of the 
cases, definite arrangements were made 
during the interview for later contact or 
notification; in the other cases no definite 
understanding was reached other than the 
interviewer’s statement, “We will get in 
touch with you later if we are interested.” 


CONCLUSION 


This initial survey of campus inter- 
viewing leaves some gaps in information 
and interpretation which can be filled in 
subsequent surveys. The results are not 
meant to apply to campus interviewing 
generally, since they are based only on 
interviews held at a component school of 
one university. Also, the results are 
based on interviews conducted primarily 
by representatives of large companies who 
visit campuses regularly and who have 
fairly well-developed interview techniques. 

Most significantly, the type of inter- 
view studied here appears to be non-direc- 
tive. It differs from the normal company 
interview when the employee and his 
supervisor know something about one 
another and the grounds on which each 
stands. The subject matter is different, 
as are the “stakes” and possible ramifica- 
tions. There is an intangible appearance 
of equality which vanishes once the stu- 
dent has become an employee far down 
the line. But at this stage the interviewer 
seeks an equality of participation, min- 
imizes stress, and seeks a conversation 
rather than a lecture. The degree to 
which he has been successful and the 
areas in which the interview process may 
be improved, can be inferred from the 
survey results given above. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL: 
Human Relations in the Management of 
Men. By John M. Pfiffner. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1951. 454 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Charles E. Redfield* 


Everyone is bound to be impressed by 
the merit of The Supervision of Person- 
nel. It is an enlightened and honest book 
which imputes to supervisors and sub- 
ordinates alike the dignity to which they 
are both entitled as working partners in 
a democratic society. Altogether too 
much of the literature on human relations 
in management has been concerned with 
telling supervisors how they can manipu- 
late or outwit the people who work for 
them. It is high time to consider that 
manipulation may be poor practice: it 
may not work, for one thing, and it may 
produce unanticipated and undesirable 
results. 


The continued success of the manipula- 
tors and the outwitters in the field of 
supervision depends on the ignorance of 
their subordinates. Ignorance is indeed 
an important factor for social stability 
in many situations.’ Just consider for a 
minute these relationships, in all of 
which one party is relatively ignorant: 
doctor-patient, parent-child, clergyman- 
parishioner, lawyer-client, and radio re- 
pairman-customer. The trouble with 
ignorance is that it cannot be relied on. 
We can never be sure that a person who 
is ignorant today won't learn something 
by tomorrow. Pfiffner has no hidden- 
card tricks that depend on mere clever- 
ness on the part of a superior. There is 
nothing here that you cannot tell a sub- 
ordinate. 

The book covers a vast area, represent- 
ing a major achievement in tying to- 
gether the diverse threads of social an- 


* Lecturer on Administrative Communication, 
New York University. 
1W. E. Moore and M. M. Tumin, “Some Social 


Functions of Ignorance,” American Sociological 
Review (December, 1949), Vol. 14, pp. 787-795. 


thropology, psychology, industrial soci- 
ology, and administration. The first four 
parts of the book are descriptive and 
analytical, persuading the reader—di- 
rectly or by implication—that certain 
things need doing and saying. This re- 
viewer’s favorite chapters in this category 
are numbers 4, 6, 9 and 10, dealing with 
the economics of supervision, human 
aspects of internal management control, 
communication, and belief systems and 
attitudes. Part V, which is the lengthiest 
of the six parts, is also descriptive and 
analytical, but goes into matters of tech- 
nique as well. Here the supervisor is en- 
couraged to accept the role of clinician 
in dealing with subordinates, and he is 
told how to do it. I am sure that Part V 
is the author’s favorite section. Part VI 
comprises two chapters on supervisory 
selection, development and training, 
which are also on the how-to-do-it side. 
It is regrettable that the exigencies of 
preparing and publishing a work of this 
magnitude are such that it is impossible 
for any author to make use of the most 
recent data throughout his text. (The 
rather too many typographical errors in 
the book should, of course, be corrected 
in another printing.) 

During the past few years Dr. Pfiffner 
prepared several mimeographed versions 
of his book for classroom use at the 
University of Southern California. A 
number of extracts have appeared as 
articles in the pages of PERSONNEL. All 
in all, the text took about ten years in 
preparation. When one is dedicated to 
painting with such a broad brush with- 
out sacrificing professional integrity and 
technical details, he cannot hurry the 
job. It is not likely that the time was 
wasted, since the book promises to have 
a long and useful life among working 
supervisors from top to bottom, in busi- 
ness and government alike, and as a text- 
book in schools of business and public 
administration. 





Do all YOUR foremen and supervisors have the 
AMA Human Relations Reading Kit? 


3 training-tested manuals especially 
designed to help the supervisor or foreman: 


@ develop his own potentialities 
@ build real teamwork in his department 


THE SUPERVISOR’S MANAGEMENT GUIDE 


Edited by M. J. Dooher and Vivienne Marquis. This basic handbook gets 
right to the heart of supervisory problems. It tells what it takes to be 
a capable leader . . . shows the supervisor how to analyze his own oe 
and weak points . . . guides him in strengthening his own manageri 

abilities, and in bringing out leadership qualities in others. 192 pages, 
6x9, spiral-bound in leatherette... $3.50 (AMA members $3.00) 


THE MANAGEMENT LEADER’S MANUAL 


Here, operating executives, supervisors, and foremen get down-to-earth 
answers to their everyday management problems. Among its scores of 
features are: an 18-page outline of the supervisor's job, an 8-page check 
list of disciplining principles, a 16-point chart to help control quality and 
volume of production, a 16-point guide for accident prevention, and the 
famous 100-question quiz to analyze your “Management I.Q.” 192 pages, 
5%x8%, spiral-bound in leatherette........$3.00 (AMA members $2.75) 


THE FOREMAN’S BASIC READING KIT 


Here's practical help for the foreman—in meeting and solving such lead- 
ership problems as constructive discipline, training, supervising new 
workers, etc.—equally applicable in plant and office. Includes a 12- 
supervisor's self-rating quiz; a discipline check list; Armstrong Cork Co.'s 
15-point supervisory review plan; an induction guide and an outline for 
orienting new employees. 213 pages, 6x9, spiral-bound in leativerette. 
$3.50 (AMA members $3.00) 


AMA HUMAN RELATIONS READING KIT 
Call 3 books above) $7.75 (AMA members $6.50) 





Extra discounts on 50 or more 3-volume kits; quantity discounts on 3 or 
more single volumes. 


Send orders to Dept. 1P, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
at address given below. Orders under $3.00 should be accompanied by 
remittance. Please include 3% sales tax on all New York City orders. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








| en Commanoments 


OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


iciency: one hind is only apparent and is produced in organiza 
a i 
Out a simwmiation of the second, of irwe efficiency wh Ch spring 
operation of afree people.” lf you are a manager, no matier how great or smali your responsibility, 
in the finad analysis, to cveate and develop this voluntary cooperation among ihe people whom you supervise 
er how powerful a combination of money, machines and materials a company may have, this is a dead and 


sterile thing without « team of willing, thinking and articulate people to guide it 





Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 


, , 
Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority 


7 ™ t 1 ‘ ' f . P 
No change should be made in the scope or responsibiliti f a position without 


a definite understanding to that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 


No executive or employee, occupying a single position in the organization, 


should be subject to definite orders from more than one source. 


Orders should never be given to subordinates over the head of a responsible 


executive. Rather than do this, the officer in question should be supplanted. 


Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made privately, and 





in mo case should a ordinate be criticized in the presence of executives 
or employees of equal or lower rank. 


ute or difference Detween executives mpic < author ty 


nsibilities should be considered too trivial for prom nd careful 


» executive or employee should ever 


same time an assistant to, and critic of, another 


Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, whenever 
practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him to 
maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 




















Copyright 1941, American Management Aas 
Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Good Organization” suitable for framing 
(in two colors, size 9” by 12”, on high-quality deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from 
he Association’s headquarters at the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18 
25-49 copies, 15¢; 50 copies and over, 12¢ 
$3 should be ympanied by re tances. Sales tax should be included in 


for New York City orders 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET es NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





